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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been one of activity in all theatres of 
the war. In the western theatre Sir John French has 
been busy re-forming his line, or perhaps it would be better 
to say disentangling the tangle into which it had got owing 
to the German advance under cover of their poisonous gases. 
This operation was a very difficult and anxious one, but it 
has been successfully performed, thanks to the skill and 
coolness of the Headquarters Staff. Naturally the Germans 
took the opportunity of our being occupied with this 
work to attack with vigour. A violent assault was made 
on Hill 60—the ground recently taken from the Germans— 
and some of our trenches on that hill were seized by them. 
Their occupation, however, did not last long, and the greater 
number of the trenches were soon retaken. As we write the 
struggle in this sector is going on, but there seems little 
doubt that in Flanders we shall soon be as we were. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the Germans’ new plan 
of using asphyxiating gas. Considering their elaborate 
preparations and the tremendous effort to back up their 
chemical attack by rifle and cannon, they must feel consider- 
able disappointment at the results achieved sofar. They have 
not “stunk their way through,” or anything like it. No 
doubt they will make other attempts of the same kind when 
they have favourable winds, but we venture to think that 
they will find the most inconstant of the elements anything 
but a trustworthy ally. We shall of course reply in kind 
when and where we think it advisable, and we have no doubt 
that our chemists and those of France will prove quite as 
skilful as those of Germany. 





In the eastern theatre of the war it is difficult to understand 
exactly what has happened. We may say generally, however, 
that it has become clear that the Germans have greatly 
exaggerated their successes, and that the talk about their 
taking unparalleled numbers of prisoners, and so forth, was 
notbing but a false rumour which the Berlin authorities allowed 
to be circulated, apparently to the disgust of the better German 
newspapers. The Wolff Bureau even seem to have been moved 
to make an apology, or rather to disavow having had anything 
to do with these particular exaggerations, Their communiqué 
reminds one of the remark of the immortal Mr. Crummles 
to Nicholas Nickleby: “I wonder how these things get into 
the papers?” Mr. Crummles, if we remember right, was 
alluding to the statement that “Mr. Crummles is not a 
Prussian.” 


What has really happened seems to be that the Germans, 
acting from the region round Cracow, delivered a very strong 
attack upon the western flank of that portion of the Grand 
Duke's army which is operating in the Carpathians, with the 





result that the Russian advance through the mountains has 
been temporarily checked, and certain bodies of troops bave 
even had to be withdrawn through the passes. That is to Le 
regretted, but there is not the slightest cause for alarm or 
despondency, and it may very well happen that the German 
force which is attacking from the west may before long find 
itself in difficulties owing to Russian movements from north 
to south, 


The news from what we may call the Levantine theatre of 
the war—i.e., in the Dardanelles—is distinctly good. In the 
House of Commons on Thursday afternoon Mr. Asquith, at 
the close of questions, gave a brief summary of the operations 
in the Gallipoli Peninsula. “The operations,” he declared, 
“are being continued and pressed forward under highly satis- 
factory conditions.” This good official news is supplemented 
by a long telegraphic despatch from Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
the war correspondent with the Dardanelles Expedition, and 
also by a telegram from the Constantinople correspondent of 
the Associated Press, which has reached this country vid New 
York. According to this telegram the town of Dardanelles 
was destroyed on May Ist. Maidos was also burnt on that 
day, and on May 5th Gallipoli was in flames. The whole of 
this work of destruction was accomplished apparently “ by 
indirect fire from the Gulf of Saros with ignition shells 
directed by aeroplanes.” 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s story of the landing is a 
remarkable narrative. The battleship in which he was 
a guest belonged, he tells us, to the division which was 
to land at Gaba Tepe, the point on the Aegean shore 
roughly opposite Maidos—the town just above the Narrows. 
The landing was accomplished on Sunday, April 24th, at five 
o’clock in the morning. Very striking is the account of 
the way in which the Australians tumbled ashore from 
their boats, and the moment they reached the land charged 
and carried the first Turkish trench and captured their first 
Maxim :— 

“Then the Australians found themselves facing an almost 
perpendicular cliff of loose sandstone, covered with thick shrub- 
bery, and somewhere half-way up the enemy had a second trench 
strongly held, from which they poured a terrible fire on the troops 
below, and the boats pulling back to the destroyers for the second 
landing party. Here was a tough proposition to tackle in the 
darkness, but these Colonials are practical above all else, and they 
went about it in a practical way. They stopped a few moments 
to pull themselves together and to get rid of their packs, which 
no troops should carry in an attack, and then charged their maga- 
zines. Then this race of athletes proceeded to scale the cliffs 
without responding to the enemy’s fire. They lost some men, but 
did not worry, and in less than a quarter of an hour the Turks 
were out of their second position either bayoneted or in full 
flight.” 

From the points thus won the Australians pressed on, and 
throughout the morning and afternoon there was a constant 
series of attacks and counter-attacks, our shore forces being 
supported by the fire of the battleships, which, thanks to the 
magnificent weather, was most effective. The Turks fought 
with great courage and persistence, but in the end they had to 
fall back. The losses suffered by both sides were very heavy. 
Mr. Asquith’s statement in the House of Commons, though 
naturally not nearly so picturesque as the narrative of Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, takes us down to May 2nd, when a further 
advance was made by the French and British troops at the 
southern end of the Peninsula, and also by the Australians and 
New Zealanders, who had been reinforced by the Royal Naval 
Division. No doubt by next week we shall be able to give our 
readers a clearer account of what has happened. 


It is to be hoped that the British people will mark the 
lesson of these operations. No shore force, however large and 
however brave, has ever yet succeeded in preventing a landing 
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from the sea if that landing was pressed home with sufficient 
force and energy. All history shows this to be a true pro- 
position. The troops may of course be defeated after having 
landed, but for the act of invasion the defending force is 
always at a disadvantage. In other words, only naval 
supremacy can be relied upon by an island State to guard 
its shores. If the Turks had been strong on sea instead of 
only strong on land, we should not have gained the foothold 
we now possess on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and be making 
good our possession of the western shores of the Dardanelles. 
As Cromwell told his Parliament, our “ great ditch” gives us 
no security unless we have a floating force sufficient to com- 
mand it, 


During the week the air has been full of rumours about the 
action of Italy. Though the best opinion seems to be that 
Italy is on the brink of war, it is quite possible that it may 
yet be some time before the Italians take action. It is 
reported that the Pope recently said to a visitor: “The 
intervention of Italy in the war is unhappily inevitable.” 
The Pope spoke no less than the truth when he used 
the word “inevitable.” If Italy is to retain her place 
in the world as a Great Power, or even if she is to 
maintain her independence, she cannot afford to see 
Germany win. That is the long and short of the whole 
business. If Germany wins, Austria and Turkey win. But 
if Austria and Turkey win we may be sure that they will 
punish Italy, no matter what honeyed terms they may be 
using to her now, and no matter what promises of future 
concessions they may make. 


A victorious Austria will tell Italy—quite unjustly, of 
course—that her neutrality was treacherous, that she 
proved it so by her demands for territorial concessions, 
and, further, that promises made under threats need never 
be performed. To prevent such threats in the future 
Austria would want material guarantees, partly in the shape 
of money indemnities and partly through the occupa- 
tion of strategic points on the frontier. Turkey, again, in 
spite of any pledges now given, will of course require that 
Tripoli and the islands shall be handed back to her. In fact, 
Italy, shorn of a great part of her possessions, must, if 
Austria and Turkey win, become a vassal State. The Italian 
statesmen and tle Italian people, who are never lacking in 
imagination and have nothing to learn in statecraft, fully 
recognize these facts. At the same time, Italy is most naturally 
anxious not to plunge into the awful ordeal of war before it is 
absolutely necessary. We trust she will remember that no 
one here desires to force her into war. Her neutrality is in 
many ways quite as useful to us as intervention. 


What we have said as to the fate of Italy if Austria and 
Turkey win applies with equal force to Roumania, Greece, 
and also Bulgaria. Even if they could tolerate an ultimate 
Austrian victory, though it is hard to see how Roumania could 
do that, they cannot contemplate Turkey re-established in 
power under German protection without a thrill of horror. It 
means for them a return to the old subjection. We venture to 
say, then, that in spite of the fear with which no doubt 
Germany inspires them, and in spite also of their desire to 
make the best bargains they can with the Allies, their interests 
must draw them in an anti-Turkish, anti-Austrian, and so 
anti-German direction. 


Mr. Lloyd George opened his Budget on Tuesday. We 
have dealt with it at length elsewhere, and will only say here 
that “for the present” he proposes no new taxation. Later 
in the year, however, the whole fiscal problem will have 
to be reconsidered. If the war lasts till September 
we sball have a net deficiency of £516,346,000 to 
make up. The increase of indebtedness, actual and pro- 
spective, is very great and very serious, but it is nonsense 
to talk of it meaning “absolute ruin” and of our being 
crushed to the earth. A hundred years ago, when the value 
of £1 was far greater than now, the burden of Debt on the 
United Kingdom was, roughly, £40 per inhabitant. Before 
we reach that point we have another £800,000,000 to borrow. 








It seems almost certain that Mr. Lloyd George will have to 
abandon his liquor tax proposals. The trade dislikes them, 


and since it commands the Irish vote and also a portion of the 








Labour vote it speaks with authority. Possibly some com. 
promise may be arrived at which will penalize spirits, and 
especially immature spirits, and encourage light beers, but 
even this once popular proposal seems now to be disliked by 
the trade. Mr. Lloyd George has fought his single-handed 
battle very pluckily, but the great interests with which he has 
been in conflict have proved too strong for him. 


Last Saturday “a series of small affairs,” in the Admiralty 
phrase, occurred in the North Sea in the neighbourhood of the 
Galloper and North Hinder lightships. The British destroyer 
‘Recruit’ was sunk by a German submarine, four officers and 
twenty-one men being saved by the trawler ‘Daisy.’ The 
trawler ‘Colombia’ was next attacked by two German torpedo- 
boats, which did not show their colours. The ‘Colombia’ was 
sunk by a torpedo, and only one deck hand was saved by other 
trawlers. The British destroyers ‘ Laforey,’ ‘ Leonidas,’ ‘ Law- 
ford,’ and ‘Lark’ then came upon the scene, and after a 
running fight of an hour with the German torpedo-boats 
sank them both. It should be noted that the German word 
for “torpedo-boat” includes what we call destroyers. Two 
German officers and forty-four men were rescued by our 
sailors, one of our officers jumping into the sea to save a 
German. The German prisoners afterwards stated that they 
had on board one of their torpedo-boats a British Naval 
Lieutenant and two British seamen, whom apparently they 
had picked up from a trawler lately sunk. When asked what 
had become of their prisoners, they stated that they had been 
left below as time was short. 


The papers of last Saturday published a particularly vivid 
account by the Canadian Record Officer of the stand of the 
Canadians at Ypres. Such heroism as is revealed in this 
narrative deserves even more than the tribute we paid to the 
Canadians last week. Their feat of arms will live for ever in 
military history. It was performed by men officered by 
lawyers, professors, and business men. We have since learned 
from a statement by General Hughes, the Canadian Minister 
of Militia, that the Canadian casualties exceeded six thousand. 
According to General Hughes’s account, late in the battle the 
Canadian Highlanders were cut off by about sixty thousand 
Germans. Firing was heard far into the night till the last 
cartridge had no doubt been expended, and it is not yet known 
whether the Highlanders were annihilated or whether the 
survivors were taken prisoners. We cannot follow the Record 
Officer’s narrative in detail, but we must mention that to read 
it is to experience the sensations of days when Britain was 
engaged in wars in which more publicity was allowed. The 
writer freely states the names of officers and regiments. 
Recruiting in Canada will be tremendously helped by the glory 
which is reflected on districts and towns associated with 
particular regiments. But why is what is right for Canada 
wrong for Britain? We cannot find an answer. 


At the end of last week Dunkirk was bombarded by heavy 
shells, and an ambiguously worded statement issued by the 
French Government gave rise to the general belief that the 
shells came from German ships. This turned out to be a 
complete misunderstanding. The bombardment did consider- 
able damage, and many civilians as well as soldiers lost their 
lives. The sliells, as we learn from the special correspondent 
of the Times, came from two directions, and it is conjectured 
thatthe Germans had placed large guns in position which 
threw their shells more than twenty miles. The general 
opinion is that the guns were 38-centimétre howitzers. Some 
of the shells bore the name of Krupp, others that of the 
Austrian Skoda works. Of course if the Germans had won 
their way to the cliffs of Calais they would have brought 
Dover under fire in a similar manner. But that would not have 
given them the command of the Straits, or even the ability 
to send a single German ship throughthem. Very long range 
fire on towns has no more vital military value than Zeppelin 
raids. Still, Dunkirk is evidently a hot corner to live in, and 
civilians who have no particular reason for being there are 
wise to depart. 

Last Saturday the American oil-tank vessel ‘Gulflight’ 
was torpedoed by a German submarine off the Bishop's Light- 
house. The captain died of shock and two seamen were 
drowned. Thus the critical event which the American Govern- 
ment foresaw has come to pass. On February 4th the 
American Government despatched a Note to the German 
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Government on the German declaration that the British 
seas would in future be a war zone in which Allied 
merchantmen might be sunk without notice, and every 
neutral ship would run the gravest risk owing to the fact 
that she might be mistaken for a British vessel flying 
a foreign flag. The Note stated that the sinking of an 
American vessel or the loss of American lives would be 
regarded as “an indefensible violation of American rights,” 
for which Germany would be held to “strict accountability.” 


The Note, in fact, appeared to be a contingent ultimatum. 
When the American vessel ‘Evelyn’ was sunk by a mine it 
could not be proved that the mine was German, and nothing 
further happened. When an American life was lost in the 
‘Falaba’ nothing again was done. All Americans are con- 
cerned to know what the President will do now, but they are 
bearing themselves with exemplary patience. Of course the 
President must first make sure of his facts. If they are as 
stated, it seems that Berlin must make reparation unless the 
President should eat his words. But if reparation be made, 
the whole theory of the war zone in which Germany cannot 
hold herself responsible for losses to neutrals will break down. 


In the “ Eyewitness’s”” narrative published on Monday there 
was a description of one of the most gallant deeds ever per- 
formed by our gallant airmen. On March 26th the important 
railway station at Courtrai was bombed by an airman, who 
went alone in a biplane. He planed down to a height of 
three hundred feet, and became the target of hundreds of 
rifles, of machine guns, and of artillery. In this fire he was 
severely wounded in the thigh, and might then with very good 
reason have saved his life by descending. He determined, 
however, not to let the Germans have his machine. He there- 
fore descended still further—to a height of only one hundred 
feet—in order to gather speed. But before he could escape he 
was wounded morially by a shot through the body. He still 
flew on and regained the British lines. He did not even stop 
at the nearest aerodrome, but flew on to his base, where he 
made a perfect landing, banded over his machine, and 
delivered his report. In a short time he died of his wounds. 
We learn from an obituary notice in the Times that the name 
of this unconquerable airman was Lieutenant W. B. R. 
Rhodes-Moorhouse. Why he should not have been named in 
the “ Eyewitness’s ” account we cannot imagine. The passion 
for making us see the war as a kind of shadow-show is indeed 
an obsession. 


Last Saturday the Chinese Government replied to the 
revised Japanese demands. According to the Peking corre- 
spondent of the Times, China offers considerable concessions 
in Shantung, Manchuria, and Mongolia, but refuses to accede 
to all the Japanese demands relating to the Yangtse and to 
military and naval organization. As the Japanese demands 
are apparently designed to stand or fall as a whole, the 
Japanese Minister has withdrawn his offer to restore 
Kiaochau, and while hoping that the Peking Conference 
may continue has intimated that the Chinese reply is unsatis- 
factory. In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Edward 
Grey said that the information he had received on the subject 
was confidential, but he regarded the whole issue as of the 
greatest importance. He had been in communication with 
Japan both as to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in general and 
as to British commercial interests in particular. Since Tues- 
day the situation has not improved, and on Thursday it was 
reported in Tokio that the Emperorhad sanctioned an ultimatum 
to China which would expire on Sunday. The Chinese will no 
doubt yield in the end, but they prefer to give way to force 
majeure. The course of events at Peking is being anxiously 
watched by the Washington Government. 


Speaking at a meeting held on Tuesday to facilitate the 
enlistment of men engaged in the distributing trades, Mr. 
Asquith quoted some interesting figures. The number of shop 
assistants who had joined the colours up to the middle of 
April was 260,000. Two hundred and twenty thousand men 
fit for service still remained. If clerks, commercial travellers, 
and other miscellaneous employees were included among those 
who had enlisted the number would be 430,000, and the 
number who remained 360,000. Up to the middle of April 
50,000 women had registered themselves. Mr. Asquith con- 
fessed himself an optimist, though an optimist who had a 
warning to convey. He appealed for more men and more 





sacrifices, and he trusted that every man and woman hereafter 
would be able to say: “I was not idle. I took such part as I 
could in the greatest task which in all the storied annals of 
our country it has ever fallen to the lot of Great Britain to 
achieve.” 


The papers of Wednesday published some facts as to the 
treatment of the thirty-nine British officers who have been 
placed in closer confinement in Germany, and as to the 
treatment of the German submarine prisoners in England. 
The American Ambassador in Berlin has visited twenty-two 
of the thirty-nine officers. He reports in a telegram :— 

“Each officer is in clean cell, allowed baths, books, packages. 

Can smoke; one hour exercise morning ; one hour exercise evening 
in prison yards; during exercise hours can talk together; food 
good; no complaints except that they are so arrested. German 
Government will follow exactly the treatment given submarine 
crews as soon as Page can visit prisoners, and these officers will be 
again treated like ordinary prisoners war the instant I report 
submarine crews so treated in England.” 
The American Ambassador in London then telegraphed to the 
American Embassy in Berlin saying that the German sub- 
marine prisoners had two messes, one for officers and one for 
men. Food consisted of beef, mutton, pork, suet pudding, 
cheese, milk, &c. Officers allowed servants. All men supplied 
with books and tobacco. A gymnasium open to all. Recreation- 
rooms indoors and outdoors. All allowed to receive money, 
parcels, and letters. Officers received two shillings and six- 
pence a day from British Government. Hygiene excellent. 
All surroundings specklessly clean. 


In both Houses of Parliament on Wednesday the condition 
of British prisoners in Germany was again discussed. Lord 
Albemarle begged the Government, for the sake of the 
thirty-nine officers in Germany who are being specially 
penalized, to treat German submarine prisoners as ordinary 
prisoners. Lord Lucas replied that some sort of separate 
treatment was necessary in the case of men guilty of murder, 
but the evidence of Mr. Lowry proved that the treatment was 
perfectly humane. He hoped that the German Government 
when they learned the facts would mitigate the treatment of 
the thirty-nine officers, In the Commons Lord Robert Cecil 
appealed earnestly on behalf of these officers. Could not the 
belligerents jointly ask Switzerland to undertake the charge 
of all prisoners of war? Mr. Asquith doubted whether such a 
scheme would work. He reiterated his intention to exact 
reparation after the war from those responsible for the ill- 
treatment of British prisoners. So far as twenty-two of the 
thirty-nine officers were concerned the American account was 
not unsatisfactory. But it seemed that some of the others were 
being shockingly ill-used. Sir Edward Grey was trying to 
obtain further information. Sir Edward Grey had also stated 
through the American Embassy that he presumed, in view of 
Mr. Lowry’s report, that the thirty-nine officers would 
henceforth be treated as ordinary prisoners of war. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Hylton drew 
attention to the communications from Herr Ballin the nature 
of which had been exposed in the Times. Herr Ballin had 
first said that Russia was the sole cause of the war, but he 
had falsely repudiated his telegram on the subject when the 
German object was to lay all the blame on Britain. Lord 
Haldane admitted that Herr Ballin’s statements could not be 
reconciled. He attributed the discrepancy to “treachery of 
recollection.” Otherwise one must seriously impugn bis 
sincerity. Then Lord Haldane explained how he himself had 
received a letter from Herr Ballin—a letter which was 
mentioned in Herr Ballin’s communications, and which has 
caused very unfair attacks to be made on Lord Haldane. 








Herr Ballin before war was declared had written to him 
a private letter stating that Germany desired peace. The 
letter contained nothing remotely resembling the charge 
against Russia. As it was a private letter he would not 
publish it. The attacks on Lord Haldane have been very 
unfair, because no one can prevent Herr Ballin writing letters. 
It might happen to any of us to receive a letter from Herr 
Ballin, and however foolish or misguided it might be it would 
prove nothing against us. Far too much has been said about 
the letter to Lord Haldane, and we can only hope that we 
shall not hear of it again. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_>—— 
NATIONAL CONCENTRATION. 


HE need for the concentration of national energy holds 
the field, but unfortunately it is too often the field of 
talk not of action. Every one does lip-service to the principle 
involved, and declares that we must mobilize the whole of 
the nation and make sure that there is no loss of energy. 
The platform, the pulpit, and the Press all tell us that there 
must be nothing thought of but the war and how to end 
it. That is excellent ; but unfortunately when we come to 
make specific suggestions for national concentration, 
suggestions which necessarily involve a good deal of 
personal sacrifice, the demand for concentration grows 
much less keen. 

The two great needs of the hour are more men and more 
munitions of war. We have got so to organize our forces 
that while more men are spared for the fighting line, there 
shall also be more men engaged, and efficiently engaged, in 
the manufacture of shells and other munitions of war. 
We have always pleaded in these columns for scientific 
recruiting, but what we want now is scientific recruiting, 
not merely for horse, foot, and artillery, but also for the 
factory and the shipyard. Translated into the world of 
immediate action, this means that we have got to do two 
things. We have got to throw overboard such part of the 
cargo as we can best spare, to live without the things which are 
not necessary to national salvation, and to devote the energy 
which used to be devoted to these unnecessary objects to 
those which are necessary. It is no good, of course, to exhaust 
ourselves in a wild industrial rush, but, due provision being 
made against that danger, we must see to it that we 
make our work more strenuous than it used to be in peace 
time, and give up to saving the nation from destruction hours 
that in old days were spent in amusement or deliberately 
wasted because we did not take the trouble to get the 
maximum of energy out of the human machine. 

To put it in another way, we want not only to concentrate 
wpon the necessary war work, but we also want to give up, 
for the time at any rate, habits and customs which may 
indirectly interfere with that concentration. When this 
necessity became patent to the nation it was natural that 
the first thing thought of by those who realized our needs 
most keenly was the problem of drink. Quite apart from 
the facts which reached us from the Clyde as to the way 
in which the indulgence in drink stimulated by increased 
wages was paralysing national effort in that region, there 
was a general feeling that if we had got to make a 
ehange in order to put ourselves under war conditions, 
the temporary abandonment of intoxicants, as in Russia, 
would give us at once an enormous fund of extra power upon 
which to draw. In the first place, we should get rid of 
the local difficulties in many factories, where the in- 
creased wages were leading to increased drinking, and 
increased drinking to less work—that is, to a shortage in 
hours and working days, and still more to a shortage 
in the work accomplished within the working hours. 
Another inducement for banishing the use of intoxi- 
eants during the war was to be found in the fact that 
it would set free an enormous number of people now 
engaged in the manufacture and retailing of beer and 
spirits. We should temporarily drop one great trade, 
and be able toa very large extent to utilize the persons 
engaged in it on more profitable work. The potmen 
might in many cases join the colours, and the men now 
brewing and distilling might learn to make shells and 
cartridges. Finally, the vast amount of cereals used in 
brewing and distilling might be converted not into drink 
but into food, either at first hand or at second hand. 
If people in these islands do not care to eat barley 
bread, they are perfectly willing to eat pigs fed on barley 
meal. In other words, it was obviously better to consume 
what was edible in the raw material while it was a food 
and before it had become a fermented or distilled liquor. 
But though there were such obvious reasons for throwing 
overboard the trade in intoxicants during the war, and 
though in the abstract almost everybody was inclined to 
say that at a great crisis the less people drank the better, 
the specific demand for prohibition on the Russian model, 
or, better still, for the taking over of the sale of intoxicants 
as a Government monopoly, not only found few supporters, 
but, from one section of the nation, met with vehement 





opposition. The proposals for lightening the ship in this 
particular way were definitely defeated almost as soon as 
they were made. Upon this point we shall say very little 
because, the matter having been decided, we do not wish to 
see further controversy. It is as well, however, to face the 
facts and let them be recorded. It was not the heavy or 
the moderate drinkers who defeated the proposals for 
jettisoning the use of intoxicants during the war, but 
solely the trade. The trade, acting through its auxiliaries, 
the Irish Party and the Labour Party, not only forbade 
the Government to introduce either prohibition or pur- 
chase, but further insisted that there should be no more 
war taxation of liquor. This great and powerful interest 
in effect said to the nation: ‘‘ We possess a vested right 
in the workers’ natural and legitimate appetite for intoxi- 
cants. We have the first claim upon the labourer’s 
energy. After we have satisfied his thirst and his desire 
for an anodyne you may deal with him, but not till then. 
You have no right to ruin us and the thousands of 
families that depend upon the trade by interference with 
the normal habits of the working man. We will not 
allow it.” 

Because this proof of the enormous power of the trade 
is disagreeable tou us and to many people in the country 
it would be absurd to overlook it and pretend that it does 
not exist. We had much better recognize it at once. The 
fact that it does exist is no reason for discontinuing the 
appeal for national concentration, subject to the right of 
the trade to sell as much intoxicants as it can to the 
inhabitants of this country. We must make the best of 
the situation as it is. Ina crisis like the present we have 
no use for the people who sulk or recriminate because they 
cannot have things exactly their own way. If the nation 
likes to decree that for the trade in intoxicants it must be 
“business as usual,” we have got to work subject to that 
decree. We shall only make things worse by wasting 
national energy in disputing about the matter. 





ARRAYING THE NATION. 


HAT specific action ought we to take to get more 
men and more munitions of war? It has always 
seemed to us that the answer is to be found in both cases 
in a scientific mustering or stocktaking of the national 
resources. The first step in concentration of effort, and so in 
an increase in efficiency, is to know exactly how our resources 
stand. Only by arraying the nation both for the firing 
line and for the production line can we meet the emer- 
gency. Only through a war census can we know what 
unnecessary work must be abandoned in order to free men 
for necessary work. Only by careful inspection can we 
tell which taps to turn off and which to turn on. At 
present our reservoir of energy is running to waste. Certain 
taps run much too freely. Other taps only give a trickle 
at places where a full flow is urgently needed. It is obvious 
that the provision of men for the firing line and the pro- 
duction line must not be worked in isolation. Otherwise 
we shall get competition between these two needs, with 
consequent friction and loss of energy. Nothing would 
be more foolish at this moment than to take for the firing 
line men who are wanted to make shells or cartridges 
or to repair or build ships of war. In these matters 
it is often useful for the private man to ask himself : 
“ What shouldI do if I were the Government ?” Let us try 
to answer that question here. In the first place, woe would 
give certificates of exemption to the following categories 
of men: (1) Men working directly for the Government. 
(2) Men working for private employers but on Govern- 
ment work. (3) Men required for Government offices, 
whether Imperial or local, for clearly the internal administra- 
tion of the country must go on. (4) Men engaged upon 
transport, whether on the railways, canals, or the sea. 
These certificates of exemption should, of course, not be 
permanent in their nature. They should only be granted, 
say, for three months at a time and then renewed. Further, 
they should in every case be granted only while the grantee 
was working for the Government or in one of the employ- 
ments above named. The result of giving these certificates 
of exemption would be that they would tend not only to 
make men keen to secure Government work, but they would 
also tend to keep men from being decoyed away from such 
work. Stopping work for the Government would mean 
abandoning the certificate of exemption. 
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As soon as these exemptions had been granted, the 
machinery of the census should be employed to make an 
accurate muster of all persons of military age, that is, of 
all persons over nineteen and under thirty-eight, who do 
not hold a certificate of exemption. Here we should add 
that certificates of exemption would of course be given to 
all persons who had attempted to enlist but had been 
yefused on medical grounds. There would be no oppor- 
tunity for persons to return themselves as exempt who 
were not really so, because a reference to the exemption 
register in any locality would soon show whether a man 
had or had not made a true return. When the muster-rolls 
of non-exempted men of military age were made we should 
be in possession of a most valuable summary of our 
resources in the way of men. We should discover that 
there were, say, six millions of men of military age still left 
in the United Kingdom. Now let us assume that the 
Government would declare that, as far as they could 
perceive, two million more men were wanted for the 
colours, Clearly these men in each particular district would 
have to be balloted for. There would be no other way 
of ascertaining who should fulfil the duty. We should 
have to take one out of every three men on the list. It 
might happen that the Government would at the same 
time require a hundred thousand more men in factories or 
in the establishments of firms contracting with the Govern- 
ment. In that case the Government could before the 
ballot state that men who were required for particular 
trades could come forward and offer to work in those trades, 
and that they would at once be given Government work 
and an exemption certificate. In this way the Government 
would get with the minimum of friction, not only all the 
men they wanted for the firing line, but all the extra labour 
required for production. 

What we are proposing is, of course, a double form of 
compulsory service. It is not necessary in these columns 
to restate the arguments for such compulsion. We will 
only say that the longer the war continues and the greater 
the pressure required to induce men to enlist voluntarily, 
the more convinced do we become that compulsion will 
prove in the end the only fair way of meeting the nation’s 
requirements in the Army. At present we are perpetually 
flogsing the willing horse and letting the traces of the 
unwilling one remain slack. Such action is gradually 
exasperating the willing men. They see themselves 
being squeezed, and the men much less worthy of con- 
sideration allowed to escape all sacrifice. We should, 
indeed, not be at all surprised to see a very big popular 
movement against the present unequal recruiting pressure. 
Most naturally the young married men, though they do 
not refuse to go, point with indignation to the very large 
class which we may call the irresponsible bachelor class. 
These are still very slow in coming forward, though they 
have few ties and responsibilities to prevent them from 
doing their share of the nation’s work. 

In our opinion, indeed, we are fast nearing the point 
whore we shall adopt compulsion in obedience to a strong 
national demand, and not, as it were, impose it from the 
top. A story is going the rounds of the Press about a 
man who, when strongly urged to join, declared: “I shall 
go perfectly willingly when Lam compelled.” That sounds 
like a “ bull,” but, as a matter of fact, it is common-sense, 
and represents a very large body of opinion. Men are 
prepared to make the sacrifice, but they are not prepared 
to make it unless their fellows will do the same. That 
may not be a very heroic frame of mind, but at any rate 
itis one which is to be found throughout the country. 
A, B, and C are not going voluntarily to enter the Army 
and give up good posts at home when they know that 
C, D, and E have not the slightest intention of enlisting, 
and will merely remain at home and pick up all the good 
things which have had to be abandoned by men who have 
gone to the front. If men are wanted, they must all go 
together, or, at any rate, all stand the same chance. If 
there is to be pressure, it must be fair, and not exerted 
only on one section of the community. 

_One more word. It will perhaps be said that one of the 
difficulties of compulsion is that we should get too many 
men all at once. But that is a difficulty which can easily 
be met. Suppose we ask for two million men, and these 
two million are balloted for. They need not immediately 
be taken away from their present work and homes. They 
would simply be enlisted, attested, and registered, and 
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then called up as and when required. They would be till 
called up in the position of men on furlough. And here 
let us say that the plan we are proposing of taking one- 
third of the men on the national muster-roll does not 
necessarily mean compulsion being applied in every 
district. The quota required from each recruiting area 
would be published, and an appeal might be made to 
fill it by voluntary effort. If this were accomplished, 
then of course the ballot would not be applied to that 
particular area. It would have done its duty. But even 
if compulsion and a ballot are not resorted to, we should 
still advocate very strongly arraying the nation from the 
military and the productive point of view. A military 
census such as we have described would, quite apart from 
compulsion, be of the greatest possible use. 





THE BUDGET. 


7” order to understand Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget 
speech on Tuesday it is necessary to recognize that it 
was only a preliminary statement intended to lead up to 
some future pronouncement of policy. The expediency of 
postponing this announcement was defended by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the ground that he could 
not yet foresee the total cost that the needs of the war 
would involve. It may be, however, that the Cabinet 
were also anxious to let the public fully realize the difli- 
culties of the financial situation before making proposals 
which must of necessity be drastic. The figures them- 
selves ought to be sufficiently startling even to the least 
thoughtful, but in practice very few people realize what 
figures mean, and when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
begins to talk about hundreds of millions many of bis 
hearers or readers are simply confused. Let us first 
briefly set out the figures which are essential to an under- 
standing of the financial situation. Mr. Lloyd George 
estimates that the revenue in the current year will amount 
to £270,332,000. On the other side of the account, if the 
war lasts twelve mouths, he estimates for an expenditure 
in the current financial year of £1,132,654,000. That 
figure, of course, represents the total expenditure of the 
country, civil as well as military. It will be seen that 
there is a prospective deficit of £862,322,000. Before 
dealing with the grave financial problem of how this 
deficit is to be met it is worth while to note one or two 
figures—some satisfactory, others the reverse—which 
Mr. Lloyd George produced. In particular, we are 
glad to see that he laid stress upon the zeal which 
the Income Tax paying classes have shown in making 
their contribution to the cost of the war. In 
November last, when he greatly increased the Income 
Tax rates, he estimated that the tax would yield for the 
year just ended slightly over £53,000,000. The actual 
yield has been £59,279,000. Very similar are the figures 
for Super Tax. Tho estimate in November was £8,460,000 ; 
the actual yield was £10,120,000. These remarkable 
figures can only be explained on the assumption that 
patriotic impulses have induced the bulk of the Income 
Tax payers to be more prompt than usual in their pay- 
ments. This inference is confirmed by the fact that many 
yers in forwarding their cheques enclosed letters testify- 
ing to the readiness with which they contributed to the 
national revenue. As a proof of patriotic spirit these 
facts are most gratifying, but, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer somewhat sadly commented, it means that 
some of the arrears on which he could otherwise have 
counted for the current year will not come to him. 
Another interesting point is the increased revenue 
derived from Customs and Excise. The November esti- 
mate was for £73,900,000 ; the revenue actually received 
up to March 3lst was £80,975,000. Doubtless part of 
this increase is due to forestalments in anticipation of 
additional taxation in the current year, but no less than 
£2,182,000 is estimated by the revenue authorities to be 
due to increased consumption of spirits, £530,000 to 
increased consumption of beer, and £1,000,000 to increased 
consumption of tobacco. Mr. Lloyd George added that 
this last figure was largely due to the gifts of tobacco 
which had been distributed among the troops. From 
the revenue point of view all these figures are satis- 
factory. Turning to the expenditure side, the story is 
very different. In November the total expenditure up 
to March 3lst was estimated at £532,617,000. A couple 
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of months ago it became evident that this total would 
be exceeded, and further supplementary estimates were 
presented tothe House of Commons. The actual expenditure 
proved to be £560,474,000. As against this there was a 
collected revenue of £226,694,000. The difference has of 
course had to be provided for by borrowing. Altogether, 
allowing for the borrowed money which is carried forward 
into the current year, an addition of £458,148,000 has 
been made to the National Debt, which now reaches the 
prodigious figure of £1,165,802,000. It is interesting in 
passing to compare this figure with our highest previous 
record. The maximum was reached in the year of the 
battle of Waterloo, just one hundred years ago, when the 
total Debt of the United Kingdom, funded and unfunded, 
was just over £861,000,000. It is also interesting to 
point out that, according to Mr. Lloyd George’s claim, 
the present Liberal Government had in eight years 
of peace reduced the National Debt by £107,000,000, 
and that that reduction is wiped out by two months 
alone of war expenditure. ‘The question of indebted- 
ness and how to meet it has indeed become for the 
moment the most important financial issue, and Mr. Lloyd 
George did wisely to try to concentrate the attention of the 
House and the country upon this point. How serious the 
problem is from the point of view of the future burden 
upon the nation may be gauged by one other figure which 
it is necessary to give. Already the annual cost of the 
Debt has risen by no less than £15,750,000 a year, and it 
is estimated that the additional borrowings which will 
be necessary in the current year will bring up the 
charge for interest by £14,976,000, which of course 
does not represent a full year’s charge. Altogether 
the National Debt is estimated to cost the country 
im the current financial year £51,446,000, and this 
huge expenditure is almost entirely an annual charge, for 
practically the whole of the various Sinking Funds have 
been suspended. Broadly speaking, the position with 
regard to the Debt will be this: that whereas before the 
war we had an annual Debt charge of £24,500,000, of 
which over £7,000,000 represented repayment of capital, 
after the war, so far as can at present be foreseen, we 
shall have an annual Debt charge of probably £55,000,000, 
including practically no Sinking Fund at all. 

This alone is sufficiently serious, but it is not the whole 
of the trouble. Not only have we to face in the future 
the difficulty of paying for the Debt, we have also to face 
in the present the difficulty of getting the money. Mr. 
Lloyd Seen attempted, not altogether successfully, to 
explain to the House of Commons how this difficulty 
arose. Perhaps it would have been better if he had said 
less about the complications of international commerce 
and confined himself to the broad simple issue that it is 
impossible to raise money for war expenditure except out of 
the people’s savings or out of public savings on peace 
expenditure. The only alternative is to borrow money from 
abroad, and that is obviously an alternative which should 
be avoided if possible. Hitherto this country has raised 
without difficulty all the money needed to finance the war. 
That is because the total sum required has come within 
the national margin of saving. This is estimated at some- 
where about £400,000,000 a year, and that is about the 
sum which has been raised by loans. But if reference be 
made to the figures with which this article began, it will 
be seen that in the current year there is an estimated 
deficit to be met of over £862,000,000, or at least double 
the amount that the country annually saves. Therefore 
the conclusion is inevitable that, if we are to avoid 
borrowing money from abroad—or selling abroad our 
foreign securities, which comes to the same thing—we 
must increase our savings. 

That was the real lesson of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
on Tuesday, and its whole tone suggested that the 
Cabinet have in reserve some big scheme for forcing 
the people of the country, if force should be required, 
to increase their savings. That great difficulties of 
detail may have to be surmounted before any such 
scheme could be put into operation is obvious, but the 
analogy of the deductions made from wages under the 
Insurance Act will carry us far. In principle, it is as 
legitimate to compel people to make loans as to 


compel them to pay taxes, and from the point of view 
of the contributor the former is the lesser of the two 
evils. Indeed, quite apart from national necessities, there 








is much to be said for some measure which would compel 
those wage-earners who are now earning wages often 
double or treble their usual standard to keep back 
some of the surplus as a nest-egg for the future. The 
present boom in trade and in wages will not last fo) 
ever, and after the war men who are now earning more 
than they know how to spend wisely will many of them be 
unable to earn enough to keep themselves in comfort. It 
would be an enormous advantage to them individually if 
they had been taught by some scheme of compulsory 
saving to lay by for the future. 

But in this connexion surely it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment themselves to set an example. The most valuable 
criticism of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget speech was made 
by Mr. Chamberlain, who pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had made not the slightest effort to reduce the Civil 
Service Estimates, but instead had allowed them to grow. 
It is to be hoped that the Opposition will continue to press 
this point. There is not the slightest doubt that several 
millions a year could readily be saved on our civil expendi- 
ture without interrupting any of the services which are 
essential to the life of the country, and the Government 
would be in a far stronger position for appealing to 
individual citizens to cut down their private expenditure if 
the State set the example by cutting down its public 
expenditure. 





WAR BY POISON. 

HE nature of the gases by means of which the 
Germans have won undoubted local successes is 
gradually being ascertained, and the more we know of the 
gases the more brutal does the use of them appear. At 
first we heard them spoken of simply as asphyxiating 
gases, a description which suggested that men were 
overcome by them as men are rendered unconscious by 
fumes in a mine or a sewer. But the information now 
coming from the hospitals proves that the Germans have 
not scrupled to resort to a truly diabolical use of chemical 
science, and to discharge at their opponents vapours which 
cause not merely temporary physical incapacity, but 
agonizing suffering and permanent injury. ‘Those who 
do not die from the gases seem to become chronic invalids, 
and those who die after leaving the field reach their 
end in slow agony. The papers have published letters 
from British officers at the front which are even 
more puinful reading than the details sent by Sir John 
French. It is said that the lungs of the men who 
have been gassed “are turned to liquid.” They sit 
up and fight for breath, and the doctors say that they 
have the appearance of men on the point of death 
from drowning. The Germans, in short, have not 
hesitated to use contrivances which poison their enemies 
By the consent of all men who are not savages, the use of 
poison is ruled out in war, and has been prohibited by 
custom for centuries. And war by poison is being practised 
not only in Europe; in German South-West Africa the 
Union troops, as we are informed by a Colonial Office 
Paper, have come across many wells poisoned with arsenic. 
A German order was, moreover, intercepted which gave 
instructions for conveying disease germs into the wells. 
The facts are not denied by the German officers, who 
excuse themselves on the ground that warnings were placed 
on the poisoned wells. ‘The Union troops, however, did 
not find any of these warnings. ‘“ Poisoned wells”! The 
very phrase calls up visions of warfare with the wildest 
and most fanatical tribesmen in the world, but not with 
the inhabitants of the most highly organized country m 
Europe. Such devilry is, of course, a sign of desperation. 

Winning armies do not fall back on poison. 

Even if the German gases had no permanent effect upon 
their victims, the German excuses for using them would be 
entirely irrelevant. It is a perfectly supportable argument 
that an asphyxiating gas is in itself no more inhumane 
than the use of a shell or a bullet. But that is not the 
point. The point is that the whole question whether gases 
should or should not be permissible in war was discussed 
at the Hague, and the German representatives signed a 
solemn pledge that they should not be used. We 
remember that many people at the time thought tbat it 
was illogical and irrational to limit the adaptations of 
chemical science to warfare, particularly as it was obvious 
that a man who was asphyxiated by gas, as a dog 1s 
asphyxiated in the lethal chamber at Battersea, would 
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suffer less than a man mangled by high explosives. That 
argument was urged with much force by Admiral Mahan. 
But eventually the delegates all decided, rightly or wrongly, 
to rule out the use of gases. It may be a matter of 
dispute—though we fear from the evidence it is not— 
whether the gases used by the Germans are more inhumane 
than shells, but it is not a matter of dispute that the 
Germans have broken their solemn promise. If we had not 
experienced already what we must call the childishness of 
German excuses, we should have been astounded now at the 
fact that the Germans seriously think it worth while to say 
that, after all, gases are not worse than shells. As for the 
excuse that the British and French used gases first, Sir 
John French has exposed its peculiar futility. A week 
before their first use of gas the Germans stated that the 
Allies were illegally using it. Sir John French could not 
understand the reason for this astonishing and quite unex- 

ted falsehood. We know the reason now. It was to 
forestall criticism. But of course the falsehood ought to 
have been issued before the long and careful German 
preparations for poisoning began. These preparations 
must have taken many weeks, if not months. 

We must not be unduly alarmed by the German gas. 
It is a new, an awkward, and a horribly discreditable fact, 
but we shall certainly find means of contending against 
it. Perhaps it may be necessary to meet gas with gas. 
We should never wantonly poison our enemies, or condemn 
survivors to years of agonizing disease, but it is plain 
from what we have already said that if we used an 
asphyxiating gas in reply to the German practice we 
should not be resorting to what are called “ reprisals.” 
We should simply be acting as we would have acted if the 
Hague regulation on gases had never been signed. We must 
not put ourselves in such a position that it may be said some 
day : “ Britain lost the war because she would not kill her 
enemies with gas but only with explosives.” One has only 
to state the case in that extreme form to see how wrongly 
and foolishly we should behave in the circumstances if we 
refrained from using an asphyxiating gas, supposing that 
our military authorities thought that such a contrivance 
was necessary. 

It is interesting to speculate on the probable effects 
of gas-fighting on the character of warfare. It is 
apparently useless for men to stay in trenches which are 
about to be enveloped by the advancing wall of vapour. 
They must give ground. If they stay they cannot fight, 
and their strength is immediately lost to their own side. 
We imagine that if gases were used by both sides the 
tendency would be for the opposing armies to break apart 
and put a greater distance between theirlines. At present 
the armies can see the whites of each other’s eyes, as the 
saying is. The trenches are nearly chock-a-block. Under 
the supposed conditions both sides would have to allow 
themselves room to dodge the gases. Of course the wind 
will not always blow in the same direction. If it blew 
diagonally across the battle front, a comparatively slight 
rearrangement of the troops might evade the gas in good 
time. If troops were fighting in the open,a wholly new 
kind of tactics would be created. Soldiers would have to 
subject the wind to their purpose as much as sailors did 
in sailing-ship days. They would fight, like Nelson, for 
the weather gauge. Nelson and his Admirals were happy 
when they had their enemy to leeward, and the gas-fighter 
would struggle to gain the corresponding position. We 
dare say that the weather would, as a matter of fact, mostly 
be in our favour. The prevailing winds of the summer 
would probably put the Germans normally to leeward. 
Indeed, the more we think of it the more weare inclined to 
believe that the Germans have revived stink-pot warfare too 
late. They have probably blundered once again. The Allies 
will emerge from the oily clouds of drifting poison by some 
means or other. Meanwhile we may be sure that the 
declaration of war by poison will send up our recruiting 
figures. The most lethargic Englishman feels his blood 
surge when his opponent behaves as have the Germans in 
Flanders, 








THE STARVING BELGIANS. 
HE two hundred thousand Belgian refugees who are 
being provided for in the United Kingdom have made 
us feel that the refugee question is part of our daily life. We 
hear of the refugees wherever we go; we see them; our 





everyday conversation is concerned with them. Yet our 
own preoceupying experience is but a fraction of the whole 
question of caring for the Belgians. It is humiliating to 
reflect how far the vividness of small daily impressions 
exceeds that of the greater things which have to be imagined. 
The conditions in Belgium at this moment challenge the 
imagination to bestir itself ifever events in history did. A 
brave little nation with a militia for an army, but a soul equal 
to any fate, stood in the way of a ruthless giant. It knew 
that it would suffer; that its beautiful cities, its manufac. 
turing towns humming with industry, its highly farmed lands, 
would resound to the tramp of armed myriads of invaders. 
It knew that it would lose the flower of its manhood. But it 
held all these things worth while for honour. We trust, 
nevertheless, that no one thought quite so basely of his fellow- 
men as to believe that the penalty exacted by Germany for 
honourable conduct would be so horribly cruel as it has been. 
One’s imagination is still too slow, too clumsy, or, it may be, 
too much numbed by a succession of infamies, to grasp what 
the facts about Belgium mean. Wave upon wave of refugees 
left the country, but seven million persons remained to brave 
out the situation. It is these people about whom we wish to 
write and on whose behalf we desire to appeal. 

Weare almost ashamed to tell our readers that there is still 
need for money to be voluntarily offered, for their generosity 
has been great in all the cases for which we have asked their 
support. But shame indeed would fall on us as a nation if 
we left the inhabitants of Belgium, or any part of them, to 
slow starvation after having joined our fate to theirs in the 
common resistance to the arrogant bully of Europe. The 
victory which we shall win painfully and by degrees will be 
robbed of half its glory if the world can say: “ Yes, but 
meanwhile the Belgians who stayed in their country have 
perished miserably. Belgium has been saved, but there are 
no Belgians left to reconstruct their country. What is the 
use of a land without inhabitants?” We are informed by 
the National Committee for Relief in Belgium, which has just 
been formed in England, that the need is urgent. We look 
at the names of highly distinguished and trustworthy men 
who have signed or who approve of the appeal which the 
Committee are making, and we are at once convinced that 
no word in that appeal has been used idly or loosely. The 
signatories are the Lord Mayor of London, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Cardinal Bourne, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Rosebery, Lord Bryce, the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, the President of the Free Church Council, 
the Chief Rabbi, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
and Mr. A. Shirley Benn. 

The German army of occupation has notoriously refused 
to feed the Belgians, hundreds of thousands of whom are the 
owners of ruined farms and heaps of ashes which were once 
their homes. The people have so far been kept alive by the 
intervention of a neutral Commission for Relief, conducted 
by American and Spanish diplomatic agents in Brussels and 
London. The Commission have worked wonders. In spite of 
unparalleled difficulties, they have arranged for the importation 
into Belgium of food worth more than £10,000,000. They 
have not hitherto appealed to the United Kingdom for help, 
as they felt that neutrals should as far as possible make their 
appeal elsewhwe. British Dominions, however, helped the 
Americans in generously providing funds. Such a limitation 
is no longer possible. Mr, Hoover, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, and M. Francqui, the Brussels Chairman, write :— 

“Unless we get more assistance hundreds of thousands of the 
seven million people still in Belgium will actually starve. At least 
a million and a half Belgians are now entirely destitute. With 
the rapid exhaustion of the meat and vegetable supplies there will 
probably be, before harvest time, 2,500,000 in Belgium who must 
be fed and clothed solely by charity. ‘The remaining 4,500,000 will 
get their pitiful daily allowance of bread through the Commission 
and will pay for it. Will you help us to keep the destitute 
alive?” 

The National Committee for Relief in Belgium has accordingly 
been formed here to come to the rescue of the 2,500,000 
destitute persons. It has been ascertained that there is no 
objection on the part of the British Government to this 
private enterprise. Of course no member of the Committee 
will be able to enter any part of Belgium which is in German 
occupation. ‘The funds raised by the Committee will be 
entrusted to the neutral Commission for Relief, which has 
already, as we have seen, made good its title to the complete 
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confidence of subscribers. The King has opened the list with 
a donation of £500. 

But, it may be asked, is there any guarantee that the food 
will really reach the starving Belgians, and will not be used 
for sustaining the German Army? Although the Commission 
of course do their best, is not much of the food secretly or 
violently diverted by the Germans to wrong purposes? The 
only satisfactory answer to this question must be an answer 
from experience. Experience is fortunately reassuring. On 
March 29th Mr. Whitlock, the American Minister in Brussels, 
wrote: “I am glad to be able to state that there is not a 
single instance in which a pound of food sent under our 
guarantee has been touched by the German authorities.” It 
is obvious that a body of officials who have had this success 
in the past are the people to trust in the future. The work 
of distribution is carried out in conjunction with the Belgian 
“ Comité de Secours,” and it is said to be almost physically 
impossible for a German soldier to touch one loaf of Belgian 
bread. On the other hand, all neutral observers on the spot 
are convinced that if the supplies of food are discontinued 
the Germans will act up to the declaration they have already 
made that they will not, or cannot, save the 7,000,000 Belgians 
from starving to death. 

The National Committee have issued some figures as to the 
funds required. To feed the 1,500,000 persons now utterly 
destitute £500,000 a month is needed. In Liége 30,000 women, 
old men, children, and cripples form in line daily to receive 
their half-pound of bread and pint of soup. In Malines out 
of 40,000 persons 25,000 are destitute. In Brussels nearly a 
quarter of a million have to be fed by charity every day. 
Babies and children are barely kept alive for want of milk. 
Other prospects than what may be called quiet starvation 
threaten. It is well known that men who are made reckless 
by hunger and by the sight of their wives and children suffering 
resort to wild acts. Imagine such a desperate rising happening 
among the hunger-goaded civilians of Belgium! What mercy 
could they expect? What but a repetition of the horrors of 
Louvain, Malines, and Termonde, where only a slender pretext 
was required by the Germans to put into effect their dreadful 
policy of “military execution”? In spite of the countless 
daily demands upon our charity, we must look beyond the 
200,000 refugees in this country to the millions of Belgians 
suffering agonies in their ruined country. We must goad our 
imaginations; we must open our pockets, though they be 
already depleted. We cannot withhold from the Belgians 
who saved Europe the right to a bare existence. The Hon. 
Treasurer of the National Committee for Relief in Belgium is 
Mr. A. Shirley Benn, M.P., who will receive subscriptions at 
Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C. As the working 
expenses of the Committee have been generously provided for, 
every penny subscribed will reach the Belgians in the shape 
of food. 





PRESENCE. 

E all smile and feel some sort of pleasure when we 
observe the complete indifference of Nature to human 
distinctions. Itstrikes us with a sense of momentary surprise 
that she should venture to give more significance to a 
mechanic than to a Duke. If we happen to see in juxta- 
position an insignificant great man without what we call 
“presence” and a man of no social account who has it in a 
very marked degree, our instinct is to pat Nature on the back 
for her courage. Immediately afterwards we smile at our 
own ineffable folly. Why should Nature notice our labels ? 
On the other hand, if Nature is indifferent to our social dis- 
tinctions, it is not because she has a predilection for social 
uniformity. She has her own views about rank and her own 
order of precedence. She bestows “ presence ” upon some men 
and women and ruthlessly denies it to others. She may give 
it to a Queen or to a gypsy, to a leader of men or to a 
labourer. On what principle she confers her honours it is 
difficult to say, more difficult than it is to decide what 
principle guides the Government in like case. Her honours 
are given for life. They are not inherited, and they cannot 
be bought with a price. From youth to age her nobodies 
and her somebodies stand for ever apart, and can never 

renounce their titles. 
There are different kinds of “presence” just as there are 
different sorts of rank, The very lowest kind, though it 








is a distinction separating those who possess it from the 
common herd, is not a great gift. It might be described 
as a sort of sublimated starch. It is a great asset, often 
a@ money asset. You cannot forget those persons who haya 
it, and over and over again it turns the scale in their favour 
in all the competitions of life. Their dignity is always in 
good condition, perfectly impervious to the various damps 
which rise from the social ground and render insignifi- 
cant people limp and negligible. We have all known these 
people on whom Nature has bestowed some sort of an inferior 
decoration. When they irritate us we say in our envious 
hearts that they are pompous or inclined to pose, or that they 
strive to be remarkable in this, that, or the other way. But 
even as we speak we know that what we say is not true. 
Pomposity is an affectation, but these men and women who 
seem to command of right the attention of their little world 
are not affected. They can impress their personality upon 
others without any acting ; indeed, they could not but impress 
it. However close the crowd, the personality of each one 
of them must stand out. How much that personality is 
worth is quite another question. If we count up their 
talents, their virtues, and their “advantages,” any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry may be quite as good as they, “ other things 
being equal.” But their strange gift of presence prevents 
other things from ever being equal. The recipients of this “little 
honour” take great pleasure in it. They may not be self- 
conscious, but they have a certain sense that they are not 
quite as other men, a feeling accentuated by the fact that 
they are so often physically very well endowed. They have 
“an air” about them, as we say, and they find their own 
atmosphere sweet. They belong to an aristocracy—to its 
lower branches—and they are liable to the temptations which 
beset aristocracy, especially in its lower ranks. They tend to 
regard the rest of the world as having something of imitation 
about them, as being at best but reproductions of themselves 
who represent the Divine “artist’s proofs.” As in the case of 
all honours, it is the simplest who are most impressed by a 
mere presence. Now and then all decorated persons meet 
with hard judges, but the jury is always in their favour. 

But just as Kings and esquires may both be addressed as 
“ Sir,” so presence is bestowed upon people of very different 
moral rank. There is a presence which has nothing to do with 
starch, which is of the nature of an effluence and is only seen 
in conjunction with significant qualities. It has nothing 
whatever to do with a person’s physique. Physically 
unremarkable and even ill-favoured men and women have 
possessed it in a high degree. It is an adjunct of the spirit of 
man, and has nothing to do with his body—but one must 
remember that his spirit may be bad or good. Some men’s 
goodness or badness, their talents, the effects of their 
experience, even their genius, are hidden away under the 
outer shell of their personality. These men have no “ presence” 
in the higher sense of the word. The power of this eflluence 
depends upon the nearness of the soul to the surface. Let us 
take Queen Victoria as an outstanding instance of what we 
mean. The effect of her presence was patent to all who came 
into contact with her, was, indeed, definitely recorded by all who 
wrote down their impression of even a short interview. She 
was not physically impressive. She had not the subtle and 
often slightly inhuman elegance supposed to distinguish the 
highest breeding. Those most awed by her presence were 
ready to say she represented the middle rather than the upper- 
most stratum of English society. The dignity, the judgment, 
the experience, and the innocence of the best type of English- 
woman confronted the man whose eyes met hers. Such 
qualities, perhaps in the same proportions, exist in thousands 
of women, but they cannot make them suddenly felt. At the 
same time, this quality is a great quality, not a mere accident. 
It is a good thing that virtue should be in a man; it is a 
far more sublime thing that virtue should go out of him. 
Probably it is true that the good qualities are the strongest 
part of human nature. But bad people may have a 
very powerful presence. We imagine that the awe inspired 
by the Borgias was only partly due to the knowledge of 
their cruelty. The concourse of Christians whom we speak of 
as “ the Saints "—the persons whose goodness has been com- 
memorated by the Church in feast days and by endless 
ceremonies, and whose “ Lives” rank among simple Roman 
Catholics only second to the Scriptures—must have had the 
gift of presence in an amazing degree. The effect of their 
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presence upon their generation has lasted—when almost all else 
about them is forgotten. No record worth having remains of 
any other aspect of their personalities, so far as the great 
majority of them are concerned. The world when it 
came into contact with them saw their souls, and has 
never forgotten the sight. After some nineteen centuries 
we know what was the effect of St. Stephen’s presence 
upon those who saw him. It is not by his words that 
he has lived through the ages. A glimpse of a wicked soul 
also arrests the beholder. Where a man’s presence is malign 
in its influence the world is hardly less impressed. The sudden 
recognition of an impalpable force creates a sense of fear, not 
unmixed with something allied to admiration. We are all 
awestruck in the face of power. That is the only valid 
excuse for the modern deference to wealth. The poets have 
given the Devil a great deal of presence. Men shudder at his 
approach. 

There isa sort of natural bourgeoisie formed by the people 
who have no presence. Through the opaque covering of their 
commonplace personalities their souls are not immediately 
visible. At first sight they make no very definite impression, 
good, bad, or indifferent. They are inferior to these dis- 
tinguished persons, these “transparencies,” whom we have 
been discussing, and their inferiority is not, of course, their 
own fault. It is natural that they should feel sometimes a 
little bitter about their lack of endowment. There is in the 
human heart an illogical hankering after a dead-level of 
distinction. It is this hankering which renders unattractive 
most of the current pictures of Utopia. On the other hand, it 
is undoubtedly true that there is something very restful about 
a dead-level, and Nature diffuses peace among her bourgeois 
children. 





A POLISH PEOPLE. 


«wer has always met with a sympathetic under- 

standing from England, and has gradually come to 
look upon the English as her avowed champions, chiefly, no 
doubt, by reason of England’s notorious love of freedom. 
Now, however, though their confidence survives, our sympathy 
is somewhat in danger of waning—perhaps because the suffer- 
ings of Poland have been overshadowed by the misery nearer 
at hand. But the conditions of Poland are as heartrending as 
those in Belgium, and they affect a far larger, though less 
populous, area. The greater part of the country has suffered 
three distinct invasions; three times have the German hosts 
burned villages and razed towns to the ground; three times 
have her people suffered all that has been perpetrated in 
Flanders. It is impossible to guess the depths of hopeless 
despair into which these unwilling victims of German ferocity 
migut have been plunged had it not been for the Proclamation 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas containing the Tsar’s promise 
of autonomy for Poland. The passion for freedom, the most 
obstinate and the most inspiring of all national sentiments, 
has always dominated the Polish heart, so that she has 
produced some of the most famous men in history. 

Not only is there this feeling among the Poles themselves, 
but there is an analogous spirit among all the inhabitants of 
the great plain stretching from the Baltic to the Carpathians. 
The inhabitants of this plain are not a homogeneous race, nor 
do they speak the same language. The love of freedom, 
therefore, becomes with them a rivalry of nationalities. 
These once autonomous nations are grouped round the central 
kingdom of Poland—Lithuania and White Ruthenia lying to 
the north, Ukrania or Red Ruthenia in Eastern Galicia to the 
south. National sentiment everywhere gravitates to some 
centre of attraction, generally a society such as the White 
Ruthenian Hromada, or the society called by the romantic 
name “The sun will look into our windows”; or round a 
University such as the one at Lvov, which has for a long time 
been the centre of Ukranian national culture, where lectures 
are given and books printed in that language. This now 
familiar town was also the birthplace of SevSenka, the 
national poet, whose works have been translated into Russian. 
Though there is no doubt that this national rivalry springs 
from a desire for greater freedom, it may nevertheless present 
a serious difficulty when self-government is granted by Russia, 
unless, of course, the Tsar’s promise referred to the ancient 
kingdom of Poland only, and no federation of the White 
Ruthenians and the neighbouring peoples was contemplated. 








Of all the ancient States, White Ruthenia is perhaps the 
least well known, except by the few travellers who have had 
occasion to go there, and the good fortune to seek hospitality. 
In former days, during the reign of Gedymin, it rivalled the 
kingdom of Poland in the extent of its territories, and for 
many years the White Ruthenian language was spoken by 
the nobility and in the Courts of the neighbouring State of 
Lithuania; but at present it only covers a small tract of 
country in the north-east of Lithuania. 

The one link which unites White Ruthenia, not only with 
these two continents, but also with History and Time itself, 
is the great road which runs from Warsaw to Petrograd, a 
road which seems even more ancient than the land through 
which it passes. Were it not for this broad way, furrowed 
with sandy ruts, on either hand reaching away into the 
unknown, carrying with it innumerable memories of merchants 
who have borne their goods along its interminable length, and 
of the advance of Napoleon and of the invading armies of all 
time, history itself would be in danger of being forgotten by 
the lonely inhabitants of this region. Dwelling among the 
great pine-forests where still lingers the wild aurochs, or 
European bison, this people possesses a very strong indi- 
viduality. The primeval forests which have given birth to 
the ancient religion of tree and serpent worship, and to the 
priestly rites performed at the forest-altar of the “eternal 
fire,” have formed as effectual a natural boundary as a range 
of mountains, and have isolated White Ruthenia from the 
wave of civilization and Christianity that swept across the 
prairie country to the south, leaving it one of the few pagan 
places remaining in Europe. 

It is a sad land, where on the horizon always lies the thin 
fretted line of a distant forest. In the foreground are 
marshes from which the mist-wreaths rise stealthily and float 
towards the edge of the forest, where the pine-trees appear to 
be reaching forth their sombre branches like hands, to delay 
them as they glide past. Beyond the marsbes lie lakes where 
the wild geese linger as they wing their way westward ina 
noiseless phalanx, and where the ground rises slightly between 
the forest belts, the soil becomes sandy, and the peasant tries 
to coax a few blades of rye to survive the meagreness of the 
boulder-strewn soil, in which nothing flourishes but juniper- 
bushes. 

For many months in the year winter casts its white robe 
over this sombre landscape of unending forest and marsh, 
marsh and forest. The trees are heavy with their glittering 
burden, the marshes are all frozen, and the lakes silent. For 
long, anxious days the spring has been expected, and it seems 
as if life itself were lying dead in the womb of the earth, so 
long has she been wrapped in her snowy cerements, But at 
last there comes a day when the watchers realize that there is 
a change, faint, indefinable, yet as unmistakable as that 
which precedes the breaking up of the winter ice-floes of an 
Arctic sea. In what it actually subsists it is impossible to 
say, till one morning, on some plot of snow-free earth, instead 
of the hard, resentful ring of the soil underfoot, there is a 
dull, muffled sound, as if earth were relaxing her muscles 
before exerting a supreme effort. Then suddenly, long before 
those accustomed to a more equable climate would expect, the 
ground opens under spring’s passionate embraces, and once 
again the ancient earth, having taken a new lover, yields to 
him the treasures of her life. 

After their long dreamless sleep all the wild woods leap into 
a riot of living, like hamadryads springing full-clothed from 
the branches of the leafless trees. The streams are rivers and 
the marshes margeless lakes, across which the peewit and the 
snipe wing their trackless flight. In silent lines the wild 
mallard cleave the evening air, and here and there, far over- 
head, a sad cry announces the coming of the crane. The 
bursting buds purple the alder woods, and the soil, which in 
these days breathes that acrid sweetness so dear to a country- 
man, displays all its vigour in a largess of wild flowers. The 
forests are carpeted ankle-deep in pinkish moss and the 
meadows are starred with crocuses. The delicate shadow- 


grass silvers, as the hand of the wind touches it, and the 
summer-sweet cries of the birds come from the marshes, where 
the slim red rushes bend and the yellow iris springs as in the 
footsteps of a Queen. The bog-cotton lies like new-fallen 
snow and the marsh-mallows, brimful of gold, grow at the 
edge of the water, upon which are floating the yellow-hearted 
lilies. 


From afar comes the drumming of the snipe, and the 
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forget-me-nots and the blue speedwell vie with each other to 
rival the sky. A cloud of golden wood-bees dances among the 
syringa, like pine-pollen in the sunshine, and at the forest 
edge grow wood sorrel and purple hemlock, while out in the 
meadows the wild apple is already spreading a storm of white 
blossoms upon the wind. In the later summer the country- 
side is blue with lupins, which are gathered as fodder for the 
beasts; the meadows are sheets of blue, which change like 
the sea to a thousand shades when the wind sweeps across 
them. The blueness of the lupins invades even the cool 
green aisles of the forests, where their blossoms, hanging 
breast-high, weave an awning of blue in the sunshine. 

In so sad a country, and one which can exhibit such con- 
trasting effects, it is only natural that the inhabitants should 
reflect the same characteristics as their environment. The 
White Ruthenians are, indeed, one of those peoples who seem 
to have inherited the sweet melancholy peculiar to Slav races 
living in the barren lands of the North—a luxurious sorrow, 
often riven by outbursts of fierce passion, and intensities of 
Jove and hate that have their equal only in the races of the 
South, 

There is sometimes no better way of obtaining an insight 
into the character of a people than by hearing their legends 
and folk-songs, which have grown under the influence of many 
generations of the people of the same district. The multitude 
of songs which the White Ruthenians sing while at work in 
the fields and during the long winter evenings are, though 
often quaint and primitive, a most faithful mirror of the 
national character. In the music which accompanies these 
songs lies, not only the key to their nature, but a whole history 
of past suffering, political injustice, and cruel serfdom. Like 
the songs of the boatmen on the Volga, this music is vibrant 
with an ineffable sadness, and as the poignant notes come 
plaintively over the bleak marshes they weave themselves into 
those old modes which fill the soul of the listener with a sad- 
ness as inherent in the music as it is in the heritage of this 
Northern people. Notwithstanding what they have suffered 
in the past from their own overlords, as well as from their 
eonquerors, the White Ruthenians will never, like the exiles of 
Babylon, hang up their harps and sing no more, for with 
them, as with all true Slavs, suffering is the essence of their 
inspiration. . 

Here is an attempt to render one of their songs int 
English :— 

“Oh, the wild goose flew to a foreign land, 

And ruffled the Danube so blue. 


Oh geese, may you die by the cruel hand 
That withered our love once so true. 
As dew-drops will vanish in bright sunshine 
So fortune our true love will blight. 
No more shall I walk neath the laden vine, 
Nor worship my heart's delight. 
Where is my maid with her eyebrows so black? 
Praise her with whom none can compare. 
Sho has either been captured or killed, for, alack! 
I see her no more at the fair. 
She has neither been captured nor killed, 
But with sorrow, through wedlock, her life has been filled.” 
WEYLAND KEENE, 








A VOICE FROM AMERICA. 

[To tax Epiton oy tus “Srectaror.”’) 
S1r,—lt is amusing to observe in the New York newspapers 
the continual floundering of the German apologists in their 
attempts to combat every new phase arising in the discussion 
of the war. Chief of the band is, as you know, the Kaiser's 
personal representative in the United States, Dr. Dernburg. 
Asked awkward questions by leader-writers and others, they 
are at their wits’ end to know how to answer them without 
incriminating their country. This has led them into very 
difficult positions, out of which they have been unable to 
emerge with credit. In answering questions or in refuting 
statements they give different explanations of Germany’s 
reasons for declaring war. So diverse and incongruous are 
these that I can best illustrate them by adapting Rochefou- 
cauld: “Lesa actions de l’Allemagne sont comme les bouts- 
rimés qu'elle fait rapporter 4 ce qui lui plait.” 
This shifting of reasons and of points dappui serves only to 





confirm the American people—if any confirmation were 
needed—in their first and true estimate and belief regarding 
the real criminals in this world tragedy. They do not 
hesitate to pronounce both Germany and Austria guilty, 
beyond all reasonable doubt. Therefore, as you probably 
have anticipated, the campaign of conversion undertaken by 
the Dernburgs is a dead failure, leaving things as they were, 
except the reputation of the Doctor himself as a sound 
reasoner. He has written himself down a flimsy sophist, a 
prevaricator,a humbug. This failure, however, appears to be 
but a logical sequel to the stupid diplomacy of Berlin at the 
Court of St. James immediately preceding the war. Out of 
courtesy to their subscribers, the newspapers continue to 
publish from time to time, from Dr. Dernburg and a few 
sympathizers, silly and contradictory statements which the 
people find it impossible to understand or to square with 
known facts. They are forced to feel, as every one does, that 
when a witness in a Court of Law is caught contradicting him- 
self on essential facts he is no longer worthy of credence, 
Your English diplomats have proved themselves immeasur- 
ably superior to the diplomats of Germany and of Austria, 
It appears that way to us Americans. But what in our eyes 
enhances the merit of their talent is the supreme justice of 
their cause. 

We here look for a settlement of the war on a basis that 
will ensure full restitution and redress to the countries 
battered and ravaged by the enemy, and a peace whose 
stability will rest on a safe and lasting foundation, guaranteed 
by a Congress of the nations of the world. A _ settlement 
along any other lines would be traitorous to the brave and 
honoured wounded and the dead who have given up their lives 
to set the world free from the curse and blight of militarism 
and its attendant barbarity.—I am, Sir, &c., = 2. W 

New York, U.S.A., April 20th. 





THE GOAL OF WAR. 
[To tue Eprron or tur “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—We must not let our anxiety not to hate our enemies 
lead us to be angry with one another. Still, there can be no 
harm in telling the kindly theorists who agitate for “demo- 
cratic control” and other possible improvements on present 
methods of diplomacy and government that their arguments 
are inopportune. They assume (or can be made to seem to 
assume) that we do not all feel that right is on our side. 
Surely we all feel that we have a clean conscience this time. 
Some of us are old enough to remember that in 1870 our 
French friends resented British neutrality. Their soreness 
was very intelligible. But even they probably now admit that 
if our intervention had enabled Napoleon III. to march on 
Berlin as William I. marched on Versailles, we should not 
have had the cheerful sense of simply aiding France and 
Belgium to free themselves from a calculated and unprovoked 


aggression. We have a good case, a noble cause. 

Yet it may be that it is precisely our serene confidence in 
the justness of our cause that permits our theorists to indulge 
in dangerous refinements. We may tell ourselves that the 
German cause is a bad cause. But patriotism is not unworthy, 


not selfish. What makes Germany more formidable than 
Austria and Turkey is not merely the efficiency of her pre- 
parations, but the unshaken unanimity of her people. 
Arguments, however plausible, in favour of “democratic 
control,” &., have the patent defect that they imply that we 
are not of one mind. In justice to those who are risking life 
and limb, in justice to our gallant dead, we have no right to 
indulge in any theorizing which shall weaken, or even seem to 
weaken, the strength of our common resolve. No doubt 
enforced inaction in a time of danger and excitement docs 
act as a stimulant to the ingenuity of political theorists. But 
it is a time for resolute self-denial, and perhaps irresponsible 
theorizing is one of the luxuries which we might lay aside till 
our national task is accomplished. Surely we believe, as we 
have never believed before, that the victory of the Allies will 
be for the benefit of the civilized world at large, including 
those who are now unhappily our enemies. We can ouly 
succeed if we give our trust to our responsible repre- 
sentatives, and prove this trust by refraining from con- 
troversy till the national peril is overpast. Our solo 
present business is to win, if we can, not merely because 
our own interests, our own national existence, are involved, 
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but because, with our allies, we are committed to the common 
resolve that the German belief in calculated aggression as a 
permissible means of civilized statecraft shall not survive the 
arbitrament of arms. It is that common and unshaken resolve 
that justifies us in asking for the approval of democratic 
America. That is why we resent theoretical discussions at a 
time when all the national energy, intellectual, moral, and 
physical, should be devoted to the task in which we all, even 
the humblest, have a share. 

Here is what a distinguished French Orientalist, with two 
sons and many nephews in the trenches, says in w letter which 
has just reached me :— 

“Un jour viendra, ot le monde sauvé, rendu A la paix et A la 

douceur de vivre, remerciera les hommes de cur qui se sont 
sacrifiés pour sauver l'avenir. Est-il possible qu’il se trouve encore 
chez vous des hommes qui révoquent en doute la nécessité de cette 
guerre imposée par l’ambition déchainée d’une nation toujours 
sous le joug des conceptions surannées.” 
That is the fashion in which the educated Frenchman talks 
and thinks. He is at least as fond of theoretical generaliza- 
tions as any of us. But he knows that this is not the time 
for controversy.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





CRIMINAL WARFARE AND RETALIATION, 
(To rae Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—May a humble reader congratulate you on your corre- 
spondent’s article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
April 24th P Though not perhaps strictly relevant, since con- 
ceivably the side which had the better cause might use cruel 
and dishonourable methods of warfare—the respective conduct 
of the Duke of Cumberland and the Jacobites is perhaps an 
instance—I think there can be little doubt that humane or 
barbarous methods of warfare influence the opinions of 
neutrals and posterity more than, and perhaps to the exclusion 
of, the original cause of quarrel. Nay, I question if it is not 
so with ourselves. I think the most telling appeal is “ How 
would you like to see Britain treated as Belgium has been 
treated?” The objections so generally expressed in both 
Houses of Parliament to any reprisals in the case of prisoners 
of war so far suggest your correspondent’s view of the 
impracticability of reprisals. Even the differentiation made in 
the case of submarine prisoners—accepting most fully that 
no essential in humanity is involved—appears a step of 
doubtful wisdom. A fortiori what are we to say of the 
proposals recently made to try the crews of submarines as 
pirates and murderersP The sober attitude of your corre- 
spondent has not always been observed by the Press. If it 
were worth while, I could fill the page with exhortations we 
have received not to let ourselves be hampered by legal 
subtleties or legal quibbles. Even the Prime Minister has not 
been exempt, and it has sometimes looked, if some of the 
instructors of the public had had their way, as if international 
law were to be cast to the winds on both sides. The only 
reservation I should be inclined to make is in the case of 
reprisals in pari materia, and where conventional laws of war 
rather than laws of humanity are broken. For instance, if, as 
I read, the use of asphyxiating gases causes only temporary 
stupefaction, retaliation in kind could not be called inhuman, 
and that must have been the view of the British and American 
representatives who did not at once sign the Convention.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. A. M. 





AGRICULTURAL RELIEF OF ALLIES COMMITTEE. 
[To rae Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir.—Will you be so kind as to allow me, as Treasurer of the 
above Committee, to bring before the notice of your readers 
the object which the Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee 
has in view, and to appeal for assistance? The movement, of 
which His Majesty the King is patron, which was initiated 
by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and which 
has the support of the whole of the agricultural interest 
in this country, aims at assisting in the restoration of 
agriculture in the districts of the countries of our allies 
which have been devastated during the war. At the time 
of the Franco-German War in 1870 a similar effort was 
made, and a sum of £52,000 was collected in addition 
to contributions of seeds in different varieties. The task 
now before the agriculturists of this country is very 
much more severe than it was in 1870. Then it was France 
only which stood in need of assistance; now, not only in 





France, but also in Belgium and Serbia, ruin stares the 
cultivators of the soil in the face. 

The urgency has been brought before the Committee of 
giving some immediate relief to agriculturists in Serbia, which 
country has been devastated by war and by disease. All the 
male population capable of bearing arms has gone to the front, 
and cultivation is teft almost entirely in the hands of women 
and children. The Committee felt that this called for instant 
assistance, and sent out a representative to supervise the 
distribution of seeds and implements to necessitous cases. 
Their representative will report fully on the agricultural 
condition of Serbia with a view to further assistance being 
given later on. It is to be hoped that the many sympathizers 
with Serbia will realize what is being done to help agricul- 
turists in that country, and that on their support very largely 
depends the amount of assistance which the Committee can 
render. Not much can be done at present to relieve the 
situation, so far as agriculture is concerned, in Belgium and 
France; for that the evacuation of those countries by the 
enemy is a necessity. The need now, however, is to build up 
such a fund as will enable the Committee to act promptly and 
effectively when the time arrives. 

Gifts of food, clothing, and medicine to a population which 
is bereft of the first necessaries of life are of the nature of 
emergency rations; although of the first importance, they can 
only tide over the time of distress. No less important is the 
relief which helps a people to restore their fortunes and to 
reclaim their land—the source of so much wealth, health, and 
happiness—from the disease of war. The wounds which the 
Allied countries are receiving in the common cause, and which 
we owing to our position have escaped, can be largely healed 
by our effort. That is the position which will appeal to the 
unfailing generosity of this country. 

Remittances may be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 16 
Bedford Square, London, W.C., or they may be forwarded 
direct to the London County and Westminster Bank, St 
James’s Square, 8.W., for the credit of the account of the 
Agricultural Relief of Allies Fund.—I am, Sir, &c., 

16 Bedford Square, W.C. CO. ADEANE. 

[Mr. Adeane’s appeal deserves, and we hope will receive, the 
sympathy of our readers.—Eb. Spectator.) 





BELGIAN REPATRIATION, 
{To tas Eprrom or tae “ Srectaton,”] 
Srr,—The Belgian Repatriation Committee at their meeting 
this (Thursday) morning bad under consideration the excel- 
lent scheme entitled “Reconstruction des Foyers Belges” 
about which Mrs. Wedgwood wrote to you last week. This 
Committee voted a grant of £50 towards the cost of starting 
this scheme, which is entirely on the lines of their programme, 
since it seems a most practical method of beginning to make 
the homes of the Belgians real to them. Any further sums 
earmarked for Mrs. Wedgwood’s scheme will be most grate- 
fully received by the Hon. Treasurer of the Belgian Repatria- 
tion Fund, Basil Williams, 36 Carlyle Square, Chelsea, and 
will be devoted to this purpose.— We are, Sir, &., 
Basiz Wriiwiams, Hon. Treasurer. 
ELEANOR ACLAND, Hon. Secretary 
Offices of the Belgian Repatriation Fund, 
16, 17 Queen Anne’s Chambers, Tothill Street, 8.W. 





CARDUCCI’S POEM ON QUARTO. 

(To tas Eptrom or tus “ Srscratos.”) 
S1r,—Knowing the deep interest the Spectator has always 
taken in what touches Italy, I venture to send you this 
translation of Carducci’s poem on Quarto.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pensione Simi, E. A. Tern 
Lung ’Arno delle Grazie 2, Florence. 


THE ROCK OF QUARTO. 


Into the calm waves stretches the low reef of 

Rocks, while behind them the laurel groves spreading 
Broad foliage, breathe out their sweet odours 

With rustling murmurs into the evening. 


Pure in her silvery splendour the full moon 
Is shining in front of them, while beside her 
The star of Venus smiling, tinges 

All the sky with her shimmering brightness. 
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Forth from this peaceful nest 'twould seem some lover 
Might in his little boat be outward sailing, 

Wafted by gentle zephyrs to the 

Sweet discourse of secret love, his lady 


Fixedly gazing on the star of Venus, 

Italy, Italy, lady of ages, 

Lady of poets, lady of martyrs, 

Glorious widow, of infinite sorrows! 

Sailing from thence thy faithful lover sought thee 
Over the sea; round him draping the ample 
Poncho’s folds from his leonine neck, 

The sword of Rome high-poised on his shoulder, 


There Garibaldi stood. They camo noiselessly, 
By fives, by tens, melted into the shadow 

Dark companies, these the avengers, 

The thousand avengers of destiny. 


As when pirates seeking rich booty steal forth, 
So these wander concealed from thee, Italia, 
Down thy coasts, for thee death entreating 

Of the ocean, of heaven, of their brethren. 


From the marble bow of her terraced palaces 
Genoa, the Superb, glowed with her bright lights, 
While her songs in the moon-lit evening 

Died away o’er the sea in the distance. 

O house where that prophetic genius stirred up 
Pisacane to attempt the fatal voyage! 

O dwelling where Childe Harold thirsted 

For the heroic strife of Missolonghi! 


A crown of Olympian light encircled 

The white roofs of thy lofty palaces, 

‘vhat evening of the fifth of May, when 
Sacrifice was victory, O poesy ! 

And star of Venus, star of Italia, 

Star of Caesar, then thou didst smile, and never 
With thy radiance didst thou illumine 

For Italian souls a spring more sacred, 

Since the time when the silent prow of Aneas, 
Big with the fateful future, 'Tiber’s stream breasted, 
And the steep rocks where Pallanteum 

Had fallen, saw great Rome proudly rising. 





THE HOME GUARDS. 
(To rus Eprror or tus “ Srxectaror,.”’] 
§1r,—In sending my mite to the Spectator Home Guards Fund 
I should like to say that I hope that you will not measure your 
readers’ appreciation of the arguments with which you have so 
ably supported this movement by the response made to the 
appeal in your columns. The most convinced supporter, 
however anxious to give all he can in money, has to consider 
that his local corps has the first claim on him. And that is 
not all: where the county is organized, as is the case 
here, the Central County Fund needs supporting also. 
Take my own case—£5 to the local corps to help to start 
it; £5 to the County Fund for “the initial cost of 
forming the regiment during the first year.” This latter 
application is accompanied by the statement that the County 
Committee “undertake no responsibility for the cost of 
uniform, rifles, and equipment,” so in our little town we are 
still faced with the problem of how to pay for some hundred 
and fifty uniforms. If those who have no local ties or local 
corps to support would only give more liberally to the Central 
Fund, that central organization might perhaps see its way to 
help local corps with a grant-in-aid for the purchase of equip- 
ment. This would be a great encouragement in places such 
as ours, where patriotism is much more in evidence than rich 
men able or willing to finance its efforts.—I am, Sir, &., 
SEXAGENARIAN. 

[There should, in our opinion, be a National Fund for the 
purpose of equalizing the burden of corps organization and 
armament, and enabling the poorer districts to obtain help 
from the richer. We hope that before long such a scheme 
may be set on foot.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CANADIANS AND THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
[To raz Eprror or tus “Srecrator,’’] 
Srmr,—As one who has served in H.M. Army, I must say I 
read what you said of the Canadians in your last issue with 
pride. You truly say: “One needs no reports to know that 
every Anstralian and every New Zealander”—and you might 
have added every Colonial born of the Empire—“is at this 
moment thinking of the Canadians with pride, and also 
burning with the desire to show that the mettle of the 
men of the South is every whit as good as that of 
those” in Canada. The Empire is proud of them, Might 


I venture to suggest that you bring forward the idea 
that the Victoria Cross be presented to the regiment? It 
would be a grand idea; of course unprecedented, but 
the unprecedented now takes place daily—even to our 
enemy doing, as Lord Kitchener so tersely said, what 
Dervishes might do. The whole regiment behaved as heroes; 
all helped, all stood firm during that terrible twenty-four 
hours. So why not give the regiment the Cross? It would 
be handed down to posterity as long as the British Empire 
lasted. I am not a Canadian; if I were, I should have some 
diffidence in asking you to put forward this idea. But I am 
an Englishman—and proud so to be.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





THE 60TH RIFLES. 
[To rae Eprror or Tue “ Srxcraron,’’] 
Srr,—With reference to the letter from your American 
correspondent printed in your issue of last week, and to 
your article on this subject, we beg to say that Mr. Frederick 
G. McKean, jun., and other Pennsylvanians interested in 
the history of the regiment, will find the fullest account of 
the “ Royal Americans” in The Annals of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, dedicated by gracious permission to His Majesty 
King George V., Vol. I., ‘‘ The Royal Americans,” by Colonel 
Lewis Butler, formerly a Captain in the regiment, with 
portraits, illustrations, and maps, published by us in 1913, 
—We are, Sir, &., Smita, ELDER, AND Co, 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION ADOPTED 
IN DENMARK. 
[To tas Eprror or tue “ Srrerator,”’] 
Srr,—Your readers will be interested to know that the new 
Danish Constitution (which it is generally expected will 
receive the Royal Assent in June next) contains a full measure 
of Proportional Representation for the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment, carefully adapted to the circumstances of the town and 
country districts. Denmark adopted Proportional Represen- 
tation for the Upper House as early as 1855 and for municipal 
elections in 1908.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Humpnreys, 
Secretary, The Proportional Representation Society, 
179 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 





THE GERMAN PROFESSOR, 
[To Tus Eprrom or tax “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—In current discussions on the inside of the German 
academic mind a pungent passage in William James's A 
Pluralistic Universe must have occurred to many. Though 
recent, it may, perhaps, be worth recalling :— 


“In Germany the forms are so professionalized that anybody 
who has gained a teaching chair and written a book, however 
distorted and eccentric, has a legal right to figure for ever in the 
history of the subject like a fly in amber. All later comers have 
the duty of quoting him and measuring their opinions with his 
opinion. Such are the rules of the professorial game—they think 
and write from each other and for each other and at each other 
exclusively. With this exclusion of the open air all true perspective 
gets lost, extremes and oddities count as much as sanitic, and 
command the same attention ; and if by chance any one writes popu- 
larly and about results only, with his mind directly focussed on the 
subject, it is reckoned oberflachliches zeug und ganz unwissenscha/ftlich, 
Professor Paulsen has recently written some feeling lines about this 
over-professionalism, from the reign of which in Germany his own 
writings, which sin by being ‘literary,’ have suffered loss of credit. 
Philosophy, he says, has long assumed in Germany the character 
of being an esoteric and occult science, There is a genuine fear of 
po ularity. Simplicity of statement is deemed synonymous with 

vena and shallowness. Ho recalls an old professor saying 
to him once: ‘ Yes, we philosophers, whenever we wish, can go 80 
far that in a couple of sentences we can put ourselves where 
nobody can follow us.’ The professor said this with conscious 
pride, but he ought to have been ashamed of it. Great as technique 
is, results are greater. To teach philosophy so that the pupil’s 
interest in technique exceeds that in results is surely a vicious 
aberration. It is bad form, not good form, in a discipline of 
such universal human interest. Moreover, technique for tech- 
nique, doesn’t David Hume’s technique set, after all, the 
kind of pattern most difficult to follow? Isn’t it the most 
admirable? The English mind, thank heaven, and the French 
mind, are still kept, by their aversion to crude technique and 
barbarism, closer to truth’s natural probabilities. ‘Their literatures 
show fewer obvious falsities and monstrosities than that of 
Germany. Think of the German literature of aesthetics, with 
the preposterousness of such an unaesthetic personage as I mmanuel 








Kant enthroned in its centre! Think of German books on Religions- 
philosophie, with the heart’s battles translated into conceptual 
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jargon and made dialectic. The most persistent setter of questions, 
feeler of objections, insister on satisfactions, is the religious 
life. Yet all its troubles can be treated with absurdly little 
technicality. The wonder is that, with their way of working 
philosophy, individual Germans should preserve any spontaneity 
of mind atall. That they still manifest freshness and originality 
in so eminent a degree, proves the indestructible richness of the 
German cerebral endowment.”—(Op. cit. 17-20.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


D. E. A. 





HEINE ON PRUSSIA. 
[To tux Epiron or tus “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—I have just come across Heine's estimate of Prussia. It 
occurs in the Briefe aus Frankreich, and is especially interest- 
ing at the present time—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. TURNER. 
Winchester. 





“Tt is true that many friends of the Fatherland have lately 
been wishing for the aggrandisement of Prussia, and hoping that 
they might see in the Kings of Prussia the rulers of a United 
Germany ; and they have managed to allure German patriotism, 
and the friends of Freedom have begun to gaze trustfully towards 
the lime-trees of Berlin. For my part I have never felt inclined 
to repose this confidence in Prussia. I have rather been filled with 
anxiety as I gazed upon this Prussian eagle, and while others 
boasted of the bold way in which he glared at the sun, my atten- 
tion was drawn more and more to his claws. I never trusted this 
Prussian, this tall canting hero in gaiters, with his big paunch 
and his large jaws and his corporal’s stick, which he dips in holy 
water before he lays it about your back. I am not overfond of 
this philosophical Christian militarism, this hodge-podge of thin 
beer, lies, and sand. I utterly loathe this Prussia, this stiff, 
hypocritical, sanctimonious Prussia, this Tartuffe among the 
nations.” 





THE INVENTOR OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


[To tux Epitorn ov tum “Srecrator.”’] 


S1r,—I have read with much interest the letter in the Spectator 
of March 20th which makes a claim to displace Morse, Cooke, 
and Wheatstone in favour of Francis Ronalds (1823) as the 
inventor of the electric telegraph. It is strange that a claim 
dating from nearly a hundred years earlier—a claim made and 
recognized by very good authorities—should have been over- 
looked in this controversy. It is beyond dispute that the electric 
telegraph was “invented” by Stephen Gray as early as the 
year 1729. Stephen Gray is, of course, recognized as one of 
the true pioneers of electric science, the man to whom is due 
the division of all materials into electric and non-electric, con- 
ducting and non-conducting. In the year 1718 Gray, like 
many another devotee of research, was so lacking in this 
world’s goods that George, Prince of Wales, a Governor of 
Charterhouse, on April 7th of that year nominated him as 
a Brother of Charterhouse, and on June 24th, 1719, as our 
books record, he was duly sworn in on admission “for ye 
Prince.” It was in his chambers at Charterhouse and in its 
courts that Stephen Gray conducted his long series of 
experiments in the transmission of the electric current along 
a length of conducting material so as to produce movement, 
and thereby communication. He tried wire, cord, and silk in 
various shapes, and he is said to have at last established a 
communication with the rooms of another Brother in a distant 
part of the court or courts till he had finally satisfied himself. 
In the Morning Post of Friday, January 23rd, 1874, will be 
found the report of a lecture delivered the night before in the 
Great Hall of Charterhouse by Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson 
on “ Electricity.” The lecturer stated that on June 14th, 1729, 
at the house of Mr. Granville Wheeler, Stephen Gray laid 
what might be called the first electric telegraph, by which he 
transmitted electricity along eight hundred and seventy feet 
of wire insulated in silk thread stretched across a series of 
double poles. In 1731 the results of Gray’s experiments were 
laid before the Royal Society, and in 1732 he was elected a 
Fellow, and shortly afterwards received the Fothergillian Gold 
Medal. He died February 15th, 1735. 

Here we have not a mere general forecast of an electric 
possibility—of the kind that has often flitted through the 
brain of the man of science in other branches—but an actual 
realization of results, and a translation into practical effects 
of the principles which he had discovered. When Gray sent 
his first current along his conductor in the courts of Charter- 
house he had made the first electric telegraph. The fact that 
his invention was to lie asleep for over a hundred years before 
it was to be taken up by practical commerce in no way weakens 
his claim. He was old when his invention at last took shape. 








He died at eighty-three. He was without capital. He was 
a man “of particular disposition and not amiable”; so 
absorbed, it is said, in his researches as to be difficult of 
approach, though generous and open as to all his discoveries ; 
a man, therefore, with no great store of friends and backers. 
His invention, too, fell in an age of little commercial enter- 
prise. But it was complete and ready to hand when, a 
hundred years later, the development of steam had kindled 
the spirit of enterprise and made it ready to apply the dis- 
covery of the forgotten Brother of Charterhouse to great 
practical ends. The lecturer in 1874 claimed that there was 
no name of equal distinction connected with Charterhouse. 
It may be much to claim, but certainly, if distinction may be 
reckoned by the results to mankind, it would be hard to find a 
name, save perhaps that of Watt, which has a better claim, 
either inside Charterhouse or out of it, to be remembered in 
the world.—I am, Sir, &c., GERALD 8. Davies. 
The Master's Lodge, Charterhouse, E.C. 





FIELD GLASSES FOR THE FRONT: 
APPEAL. 
(To tue Epiror or tax “ Srectator,”*) 
Sir,—At the commencement of the war my father, Lord Roberta, 
made an appeal to the public for glasses and telescopes for the use 
of the Army in the field, and in January last I made a request for 
a further supply. These appeals have met with most generous 
response, and over sixteen thousand glasses have already been 
distributed. But Iam sorry to say that the stock has now come 
to an end, while the demand for them is as constant and urgent as 
ever. I venture, therefore, once more to draw the attention of 
the public to this pressing need, and to beg for either glasses or 
the money to buy them. I shall of course acknowledge all con- 
tributions (which should be sent to the Secretary of the National 
Service League, 72 Victoria Street, Westminster), and those who 
respond to this appeal may be certain that their generosity will 
be a very real assistance to the Army in the field.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Englemere, Ascot, Berks. Airzen Ropsrts. 


LADY ROBERTS'S 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicaled,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 


sufficient 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 


Heap Orrices: 


The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To encourage recruits forthe Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Sunscrirtions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co, 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 


crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 

Z£ead4 
Previovsty ACKNOWLEDGED ... ove .. 83,060 1 0 
H. Lowther — ons eco eee eee 6 00 
Wilfred Heyworth ove ove eee ee 600 
P. Turnbull ooo eco one eve . 110 
43,071 2 0 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER, 


Attnovuen the Veld has made me wise, 
(And that’s the surest way,) 

And though I sleep ’neath open skies 
On many a holiday ; 

I am young in all but age, and so 

I may not go. 


For me no dusty toil of road, 

No starlit sleep at night, 

No bearing the unaccustomed load 

Already seeming light, 

The same school work, the same school play 
For me each day. 


I cannot work, athwart my gaze 

A thousand phantoms glide; 

Nor play, for playmates of old days 
Are ever at my side, 

They call me by a forgotten name 
To the last game. 


For I have seen them all depart 
And leave the common things, 
And I have felt the faltering heart, 
A dead friend brings; 

Iam alone in this New Year, 

For I am here. 


CO. L. Bayne. 








BOOKS. 


—_——_>—— 


THE SUBMERGED NATIONALITIES OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE.* 

We had occasion a fortnight ago to notice the curious 
fact that though the German Empire is from many points 
of view one of the clearest examples of what the spirit of 
nationality has achieved in the matter of State construc- 
tion, it also affords proof of how tyrannous the national 
spirit can be towards other nationalities. The German 
Empire is inspired by the spirit of nationality at the 
centre, but violates that spirit at the circumference. Detailed 
proof in support of this proposition is given in the very timely 
little pamphlet by Mr. Ernest Barker which forms the subject of 
this notice. The three submerged nationalities dealt with are, 
of course, those of Poland, Schleswig, and Alsace-Lorraine. 
Germany has a population of some 65,000,000 -inhabi- 
tants, of whom nearly 60,000,000 are true Germans, about 
3,500,000 Poles, about 150,000 Danes, and about 1,800,000 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine. In Alsace the population 
speaks a German dialect, but the sympathies of the majority are 
so strongly French that they may very properly be said to be 
of French nationality by election if not by race. Altogether, 
the total number of German subjects who do not speak 
German ig about 4,200,000. As Mr. Ernest Barker points 
out, Germany was not born with these problems of subject 
populations, which desire any fate rather than inclusion 
in the German Empire. Sheentered upon them deliberately 
in pursuit of a policy of milltary and territorial expansion. 
It is less than one hundred and fifty years since Germany 
began her acquisitions of Polish subjects, and indeed, if we 
count, as we should do, from the Peace in 1815 and the 
Congress of Vienna, Germany only entered into final 
possession of her share of Poland a hundred years ago. 
North Schleswig was acquired in 1864, or only fifty-one years 
ago, while Alsace-Lorraine was only annexed in 1871. 

We cannot find space here to go into the detailed account 
given by Mr. Barker of Germany’s persecution of her Polish 
subjects. We may say, however, that it affords a complete 
answer to the ridiculous assertion that we have no right to 
say anything about Germany's treatment of Poland owing to 
our treatment of Ireland. Mr. Barker shows that, if we take 
recent history, our policy in Ireland has been exactly the 
reverse of the policy of Germany in Poland. We have not 
persecuted the Roman Church or the Roman Catholic schools, 





* The Submerged Nationalities of the German Empire, 
[8d, net.] 


By Ernest Barker. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 








but exactly the opposite. We have not interfered with the 
Gaelic language. As a matter of fact, that language has 
been taught in Irish schools since 1878, and its teaching has 
been subsidized from public funds. In Poland, of course, the 
Polish tongue is proscribed, although it is very much more 
the native language of Poland than the Gaelic can be said to 
be that of Ireland. In a word, Polish is a living language. 
Again, in Ireland the Roman Catholic Church and Roman 
Catholic schools are on an absolutely even footing with the 
Protestant Church and Protestant schools. Finally, while 
Prussia has been evicting the Poles, Great Britain has been 
settling the people of Ireland on the land. The Germans 
used land purchase as a measure with which to fight 
Polish nationality. We have used it in the interests of 
Trish nationality. It may be added that in Prussian Poland 
there is no Ulster, no ancient settlement of Protestant 
Teutonic people with a strong local majority, which is the 
main feature of the Irish problem. There are not two Polands 
as there are two Irelands, but only one. 

As regards the Schleswig question, it is necessary to 
remember that it is only in North Schleswig that the Danes 
are ina majority. Mr. Barker points out that in some ways 
the policy of Prussia in Schleswig-Holstein is even worse than 
her policy in Poland. If she had been less wooden, less 
tyrannous, in her administration, she might easily have con- 
verted the whole of Schleswig into a loyal province. Instead 
of that, there is no part of Germany more anti-German than 
North Schleswig. 

In the final chapter of his book Mr. Barker reminds us of 
certain very important facts which Englishmen are apt to 
forget. People here constantly talk as if the Reichstag does 
or might control the German Empire. As a matter of fact, it 
can do nothing of the kind:— 

“Tho Reichstag cannot control the Empire. The Empire is a 
federation of State Governments; and it is the Federal Council, 
consisting of representatives appointed and instructed by the 
Governments of the States, which controls the Empire. ‘The 
Reichstag, a popular body, elected by direct and universal suffrage, 
has one real power: it votes the federal taxes. Unfortunately it 
is split into so many groups that the Government, if only it makes 
concessions enough to different groups to form a majority, need 
never despair of gaining the taxes it needs. The Reichstag does 
not control the federal administration; the Imperial Chancellor, 
who is its head, and who presides in the Federal Council, is 
nominated by and responsible to the Emperor. The Reichstag 
may pass votes of censure on the Chancellor; they do not neces- 
sarily affect his position. Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg was as firm 
in his seat after 1913 as he was before. Nor does the Reichstag 
really control-legislation. Important measures are prepared by 
the Chancellor and the Federal Council; and the measures pro- 
posed bythe Reichstag have to receive the approval of the Federal 
Council in order to become law. On the whole, the Reichstag is a 
debating body, which can cause the Government inconvenience by 
its control of supplies, but otherwise can do little more than 
indulge in innocuous expressions of opinion. This must remain 
the case as long as Germany remains a federation of State 
Governments. There cannot be any parliamentary sovereignty 
exercised by the Reichstag while the Government of Germany 
depends on the will of the majority of State Governments as 
expressed by, their representatives in the Federal Council. 
In any case, the Reichstag cannot control Prussia. On the con- 
trary, Prussia controls the Empire. The rest of the Empire put 
together is not much moro than half the size of Prussia. ‘Tho 
Prussian King is German Emperor; the Prussian Prime Minister 
ts Imperial Chancellor; the Prussian Army, except for the armies 
of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirttemberg, is the German Army. ‘I'he 
Empire,’ William I. once said, ‘is just simply an extended Prussia.’ 
The saying is, perhaps, an exaggeration. Prussia, for instance, 
has less than half the seats in the Federal Council. Yet, in the 
last resort, the saying is true. What Prussia wills strongly, 
Germany has to will. After all, even in mere size, Prussia is 
almost two-thirds of the whole of Germany. If it be truo that 
Germany has to be what Prussia is, then it follows that there 
must be a new Prussia before there can be anew Germany. One 
is putting the cart before the horse if one expects to get a new 
sort of Reichstag vested with parliamentary sovereignty before a 
new sort of Prussian Parliament has been developed. Now, the 
Prussian Parliament is not a parliamentary sovereign. A freely- 
elected Parliament does not guide the destinies of Prussia. These 
destinies are guided by the King of Prussia, William I1., acting 
through his permanent officials and his Army. And so long as 
the King of Prussia governs Prussia, and its Poles and its Danes, 
by kis civil and military officials, and governs by the same methods, 
in his other capacity of Emperor, Alsace-Lorraine—so long will 
things be as they have been.” 

But though these are the facts, we must be very careful not to 
jump to the conclusion that a state of things so unsatisfactory 
can be put an end to at the Peace by external foreign pressure. 
The one thing that would support, nay, consecrate, the 
domination of Prussia would be for foreign Powers to decree 
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that Prussia should rule no longer. If Germany is to be freed 
from Prussia, ehe must free herself. History affords us no 
stronger lesson than that any attempt to impose a Constitution, 
however good, upon a nationality is bound to fail. We may 
rightly take away from Germany, or rather from Prussia, 
those submerged nationalities which are anxious to leave her 
and over which she has established so cruel a tyranny, but 
Germany must be left to work out her own destiny. The very 
most that we can do is to say that we will not make a peace 
with Prussia, speaking in the name of Germany, but must 
obtain assurances that the peace is agreed to by the German 
people asa whole. For that purpose we might insist that a 
Constituent Assembly should be called and that peace should 
be ratified by it, That done, the Assembly should be left, free 
from any outside pressure, to settle all its domestic concerns 
and re-establish or remake the Constitution. 





8. H. JEYES.* 

Tar late Mr. S. H. Jeyes, who died in harness nearly four 
years ago at the age of fifty-four, was an excellent example of 
the ability and intellectual force expended on anonymous work 
for the daily Press, and to a certain extent may be quoted in 
justification of the pessimistic saying that “journalism is the 
grave of literary ambition.” His career also illustrates the 
increasingly precarious tenure on which, owing to the recent 
vicissitudes of the Press, men of talent and character 
hold their positions on the staffs of even the most pro- 
minent newspapers. This situation is described in an 
extreme form by Mr. Chesterton in one of his recent 
books when he speaks of the familiar tragedy of journalism 
by which men of taste and principle are too often the 
slaves of men who possess neither, and draws a picture of 
a conscientious editor whose life was “a series of distracted 
compromises, between the proprietor of the paper (and of 
him), who was a senile soap-boiler with three ineradicable 
mistakes in his mind, and the very able staff he had collected 
to run the paper; some of whom were brilliant and experienced 
men and (what was even worse) sincere enthusiasts for the 
political policy of the paper.” It would be an exaggeration 
to apply this description without considerable reserves to the 
career of the late Mr. Jeyes. He was not an enthusiast or 
an idealist. As one of his best friends puts it, his charac- 
teristic mode of thought in his undergraduate days was a 
frank cynicism—“ the sober cynicism of a well-balanced mind, 
free from pose or affectation, tempered by an acute sense of 
humour”—and though this cynicism was accompanied by 
genuine kindliness of heart and consideration for others, 
and was mellowed by the advance of years, it remained with 
him to the end. But while he was not disposed to quarrel 
furiously with his bread and butter, there were limits to his 
powers of accommodation. He declined one lucrative editorial 
post mainly, if not entirely, from his inability to see eye to eye 
with the proprietor; and his retention of another, after a 
change of proprietorship, was due far more to loyalty to the 
paper than to pecuniary considerations. This decision in- 
volved working under conditions which undoubtedly clouded 
the last half-dozen years of his life, though he found com- 
pensation in his friendships, in literary work, and in a late 
but completely happy marriage. But before this change he had 
worked for some fifteen years as second-in-command under 
editors who had thoroughly appreciated and made full use of 
his abilities, and amid the fluctuations and upheavals of 
modern journalism few writers for the Press can point to a 
longer period of service at once congenial and influential. 

In his sympathetic Memoir Mr. Sidney Low gives us the out- 
standing facts of Jeyes’s life, with an animated and illumi- 
nating commentary on his character, tastes, virtues, and 
limitations. He went to Uppingham with an entrance 
scholarship in the days of the great Thring, and, though no 
athlete, held his own with boys as well as masters. He 
gained an open classical scholarship at ‘Trinity College, 
Oxford, and went into residence in the autumn of 1875, took 
a First in Classical Moderations, and just missed his First in 
Greats, He was an excellent scholar, but no recluse. With 
his genius for sociability and imperturbable good humour he 
was popular with all sets, and his name “Old Jeyes” was 
due rather to his solid appearance and worldly wisdom than 








* Samuel Henry Jeyes : a Sketch of his Personality and Work, By Sidney Low. 
With a Selection from his Fugitive Writings arranged and edited by W. P. Ker. 
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to any old-fashioned ways. For a couple of years he wasa 
Olassical Lecturer at University College, but as a don found 
himself somewhat of a fish out of water, and migrated to 
London early in the “ eighties,” where he soon abandoned the 
law for journalism. He wrote for the Saturday Review and 
St. James's Gazette, joining the staff of the latter journal in 
1888 as Mr. Sidney Low’s right-hand man, and in 1891 
became assistant-editor of the Standard, with which paper he 
was associated until his death in 1911 

Jeyes, then, was first and foremost a journalist, well 
equipped alike by his natural resources, his education, his 
reading, and his social gifts. Apart from his contributions 
to the Press he published little, but Mr. Low does well to 
mention his excellent translation and critical study of the 
Satires of Juvenal, an author for whom he had a deep but 
discriminating admiration. He also wrote a short biography 
of Mr. Chamberlain in 1896 and a more elaborate Life of that 
statesman in 1903, which Mr. Chamberlain himself pro- 
nounced to be “fair and friendly,” though his biographer 
was by no means in accord with him on all subjects, 
for Jeyes, “after an early plunge into Radicalism, de- 
veloped into an old-fashioned Benthamite with distinctly 
aristocratic leanings. He believed in free contract, indi- 
vidualism, self-help, private enterprise, and the strict limitation 
of the power of the State.” As he grew older he became 
more distrustful of the democracy. “ He liked the people, but 
he did not believe in them. He distrusted their hasty im- 
pulses, their emotionalism, above all their ignorance. Nobody 
saw more clearly than himself the weaknesses and the defects 
of the English governing classes, the aristocracy and the 
country gentlemen. But all the same, it was to those classes, 
enlightened by a larger view of life, and broadened by a more 
liberal culture, that he looked mainly for social and political 
salvation.” These views are largely reflected in the selection 
from Jeyes’s fugitive papers edited by Professor W. P. Ker. 
They consist for the most part of a series of open letters to 
“Rulers of England” which originally appeared in the 
Standard in the summer of 1907 under the signature 
“Friar John,” a nom de guerre borrowed from Pantagruel’s 
companion. Addressed to the leading members of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Administration, they derive their 
political interest from being critical and satirical studies of 
statesmen many of whom have since loomed larger in the 
public eye, and it is interesting to note how far a shrewd 
observer has divined or misread the future. In the case of 
two statesmen no longer with us—Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and the late Marquis of Ripon—* Friar John” 
is far less sympathetic to the Liberal Premier than to the 
ex-Viceroy of India, though he admits the amiability, 
honesty, and doggedness of the former, and truly 
observes that he made no enemies through personal 
intrigue. He is severe on Mr. Asquith’s lack of moral 
fortitude over the Trade Disputes Act, but credits him 
with “incorruptible rectitude,” and concludes by observing: 
“With you lies the jus successionis, nor can any of your 
possible rivals pretend to compare with you in point of 
past services or Parliamentary gifts.” Jeyes was never 
savage. The choice of his pen-name indicated his tempera- 
mental preference for satiric humour to the truculent 
invective of a Junius, though, as Mr. Low shows, he could 
wield the bludgeon effectively against decadent littérateurs. 
With “new” movements in art or letters or politics he had 
no sympathy. His was an eighteenth-century mind, and the 
measured style of these letters shows how closely he had 
studied the political pamphleteers of that period. He deals 
harshly with Mr. Birrell, Lord Haldane, and Mr. McKenna. 
Of the first he observes: “ You are a man of letters, a man 
of feeling, perhaps a man of thought, but not a man of 
affairs.” The study of Lord Haldane betrays something 
nearer active dislike than any of the other letters; while 
“Friar John” ascribes Mr. McKenna’s selection for high office 
to the fact that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman discerned 
his calibre “ with the unfailing gift of a mediocrity in search 
of its like.” He is kinder to Lord Morley, though observing 
that on occasion he could combine “the innocence of the 
philosophical don with the wisdom of the Parliamentary 
opportunist”; and writes appreciatively of Sir Edward Grey 
and Lord Crewe, and genially of Lord Carrington, who is, 
however, the subject of one of his best epigrams: “ You have 
been preserved from that temptation [to indulge in academie 
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exclusiveness] by a rigorous and life-long abstinence from the 
pleasures of the intellect.” The study of Mr. Lloyd George 
is acute, as when the writer observes of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s lack of thought and knowledge: “ Yet other self- 
made men have found time to read and think.” The develop- 
ment of Mr. Burns into a bureaucrat is amusingly described, 
and the contrast of temperament and political principle 
exhibited by Mr. Harcourt furnishes “ Friay John” with con- 
genial scope for the display of his ironical humour. Some 
miscellaneous reviews and papers complete the volume, which 
gives a picture at once just and pleasing of the personality, 
the endowments, and the services to journalism of Jeyes. It 
is a pity that the political sketches should have been disfigured 
by a set of satirical portraits which are not only indifferent as 
likenesses, but vulgar and truculent as caricatures. 





A HISTORY OF PERSIA.* 

Cotonst SyKes has accomplished a work at once ambitious, 
laborious, and valuable. Since Sir John Malcolm's History of 
Persia was published a hundred years ago no one bas written 
in English a history of Persia as a whole. Yet in the past 
century the cuneiform inscriptions have been deciphered, the 
secrets of Susa have been explored, and in numerous other 
directions research has provided wholly new materials for 
such a history. Colonel Sykes has filled the gap most con- 
scientiously. In his desire to show the influence of Persia on 
other countries, and of other countries on Persia, he has 
written something more than Persian history. His aim has 
been, as he says, to furnish his fellow-officials in Persia and 
adjoining countries with a “self-contained and complete” 
work. He has succeeded admirably, and we trust that the 
preoccupations of the war will not prevent readers from 
recognizing the importance of Colonel Sykes’s work and 
giving him all the credit which is earned by his enter- 
prise and industry. A history which covers so much ground 
is bound to be marked by a rather terse treatment—even 
so the book is long—and we do not expect or find in it 
the enthusiastic elaboration of subjects such as Professor 
E. G. Browne has often given us. Nevertheless, Colonel 
Sykes has full sympathy with his theme. Those who have 
lived long in Persia are invariably drawn by the amiability 
and the interesting qualities of the people, even when they 
are alive to the very grave defects which stand in the way of 
successful government. The same thing in an even intenser 
degree happens to Englishmen who live long in China. 

It is impossible for us to follow Colonel Sykes step by step 
through this monumental history. The histories of Elam, 
Babylonia, and Assyria are all summarized. A discussion of 
the Aryans of Persia leads on to an examination of the 
religion of the Medes and Persians. Media rises and Assyria 
falls; the new kingdom of Babylonia rises from the ashes of 
Assyria; Media in turn falls, and Lydia rises. The belief 
that the Lydians were Semitic in origin is no longer tenable. 
If much light has been thrown on their history by recent 
research, still more is required, and something may be 
expected from the excavations now being conducted at Sardis 
by the American mission. Early Persian history is largely 
legendary. The Empire has existed, however, for more than 
two thousand four hundred years. If its history be reckoned 
back to its first sources—that is to say, to Media, which was 
inbabited by a kindred Aryan people, and to Elam, which 
was the home of the founder of the Empire, and 
is still a Persian province—the Persians may be said 
to have had an existence of nearly six thousand years. 
Persia borrowed from the civilizations of Babylon, Assyria, 
Egypt, and Hellas, but never borrowed slavishly. She made 
the ideas of others her own, adapting and strengthening 
them. Colonel Sykes, for instance, quotes with approval the 
words of Perrot and Chipiez: “ Notwithstanding its late 
appearance Persian art, in principle and spirit, is the 
genuine last offspring of Oriental art, which it epitomizes 
in a noble eclectic synthesis.” In the fifth century B.c. Persia 
reached her zenith. Cyrus subdued and absorbed the Medes, 
spread the borders of Persia as far as the Oxus and the Indus, 
and embraced Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. 
We are interested to note, by the way, that Colonel Sykes 
refuses to accept the usual conclusion that Cyrus is to be 
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identified with the Persian Kei-Khusru. Yet after the reign 
of the bloodthirsty Cambyses, the conqueror of Tyre, Cyprus, 
and Egypt, Persia would probably have fallen asunder if the 
Empire had not been remodelled by Darius. 

This, the greatest Empire the world had ever seen, however, 
was to be repulsed by little Hellas. Darius lost the battle of 
Marathon in 490 B.c., and his successor Xerxes suffered the 
humiliation of Salamis ten years later. Persia was alread 
, : . - ‘ y 
in rapid decline, torn by dissension, when there arose the 
wonderful figure of Philip of Macedon and the still more 
wonderful Alexander the Great. Out of his poor little 
kingdom of Macedonia Alexander marched to bend Greek 
civilization to his will, and then to conquer the whole of the 
known world as well as much that had not been known before. 
From Hellas to India, States were ruled by dynasties permeated 
with the Hellenic spirit. 

On the death of Alexander, Persia and Syria became the 
inheritance of the Seleucidae, and Egypt that of the Ptolemies. 
Persia lost one province after another, and we cannot follow 
her confused history even roughly. We may say, however, 
that we wish Colonel Sykes had felt able to write with more 
confidence about the details of the achievement of the Persian 
hero Ardeshir (Artaxerxes), who overthrew the dynasty of the 
Arsacidae, which had reigned for four hundred and fifty years, 
The new Sasanian dynasty, founded by Ardeshir, revitalized 
Persia, which once again rose to power and fame. For four 
hundred years the Sasanians fought intermittently against the 
Romans, It was Sapor I. (a.p. 240-273) of this dynasty who 
took the Emperor Valentinian captive. At last the Sasanians 
fell before the Arabs, and the Persians never again became 
wholly free from foreign domination. Under the early Arab 
rulers Persia was regarded as a remote province of the 
Khalifate. But under the Abbassids she became the heart 
of the Khalifate, and Bagdad, then the capital, a chosen and 
favoured place. The Khalifate, unfortunately, was adminis- 
tratively weak, and Persia became the prey of various 
governors who established rival dynasties. Mongol invasion 
and rule were succeeded by Tartar invasion and rule. In 
A.D. 1500 arose Ismail, whom the Persians reverence as the 
founder of the Shiah faith, and he and his successors, in spite 
of temporary and partial lapses, kept Persia free from the Sunni 
faith which orthodox Moslems tried to impose upon her. 

We have only indicated the more formative parts of the 
history of Persia. Colonel Sykes tells the story up to the 
establishment of the Constitution, without, however, saying 
whether he has any hopes that the Persians will master 
liberal methods of government. We may quote as an example 
of his manner his examination of the present conditions of 
the peasantry. He takes as an illustration a village, well 
known to him, which is owned by a merchant :—~ 

“The total cultivated area is 946 acres. Of this, 346 acres 
receive kanat irrigation, and the remainder is dependent upon 
rainfall. The quality of the soil is good. There is one kanat only, 
which is the property of the owner of the village, who keeps it in 
a proper state of repair. Should any work on it be necessary, the 
villagers are employed for the purpose and receive a small 
payment. Each villager receives water every tenth day for 
about six or seven hours. The land is let to tenants-at-will. 
The owner has a representative in the village, whose duty it 
is to superintend the distribution of water, to collect his 
master’s rent, and generally to act as steward of the property. 
For this he receives a monthly payment of twelve shillings from 
the proprietor, and also realizes a small share of the crop from 
the tenants on his own account. There is also a dashiban, or 
ranger, who receives £2 in cash, 1,300 Ibs. of wheat and 65 lbs. of 
cotton annually. The tenants bear all the expenses of cultivation 
and furnish their own seed-grain. The water is provided free by 
the proprietor, who on both irrigated and unirrigated land takes 
half the crop as rent. It is taken in kind in the case of grain crops, 
and in cash, calculated at the market rate, in the case of crops 
which cannot conveniently be divided. The tenants are ten in 
number, and the average area of their holdings is ninety-four acres. 
They own eight yoke of oxen. The chief crops grown are wheat, 
barley, oil-seeds, opium, and lucerne. Cotton, millet, and turnips 
constitute the autumn crops. ‘ho proprietor alone is responsible 
for the payment of the Government taxes. They are collected in 
two instalments, at the time of harvesting the spring and autumn 
crops. Asarule the taxes are paid in cash, but the proprietor 
may be calied on to pay in kind, or partly in cash, partly in kind. 
The revenue assessed on the village is £86, but the amount actually 
collected is rarely less than £140 per annum. This latter figure 
represents about one-seventh of the gross value of the crops, 
whereas I understand that in the Panjab one-sixth is levied. 
A small income is derived by the villagers from the sale of brush- 
wood, which they collect in the desert and sell for fuel. Hides 
are disposed of in the neighbouring town. A few foxes are trap 
during the winter months, and their skins are sold at about two 
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shillings each. Wool is sold at the rate of about two shillings for 
the clippings of a sheep. The breeding of poultry yields a small 
profit. The women of the village weave a coarse cloth and also 
make sacks, but only in sufficient quantities for their own use.” 


It will be seen that this is a book for those who want bare 
facts, not sentiment or even political opinions, 





STUDIES IN NEUTRAL TINT.* 


Mr. GaLsworTHy's new volume of studies displays all those 
qualities in his work with which we are most familiar. His 
craftsmanship is as polished as ever, his intention is as 
didactic. He continues to be mildly satirical, to be slightly 
sentimental, and to write excellent English. He is usually 
entertaining enough to make us put up with his reiterated 
criticism of life; he is never savage enough to forget, like 
Swift, to be in good taste. Aboveall, heavoids over-emphasis. 
A large part of the book is taken up by a series of ten 
“Studies in Extravagance,” each of which is a description of 
some common type of modern humanity, as, for example, 
“The Critic,” “The Artist,” or “The Housewife.” In using 
the word “extravagance” Mr. Galsworthy is being sarcastic 
at the expense of the commonplace characters he describes ; 
but we may well feel inclined to extend the sarcasm so as to 
include the author in its scope. For these studies contain 
the essence of Mr. Galsworthy’s method; and the essence of 
his method is the negation of “extravagance.” He tends in 
all bis writings to concern himself not simply with unemphatic 
individuals, but with unemphatic types. He carefully snips 
off all the corners—all the peculiarities and eccentricities that 
sometimes make even the unemphatic individual seem extrava- 
gant. He takes, as it were, the highest common factor of a 
class of unemphatic individuals, and so produces a far more 
unemphatic type. With such types—sterilized shadows rather 
than human beings—he loves to people his books. Curiously 
enough, in one of these very studies Mr. Galsworthy satirizes 
the people who disagree with his anti-extravagant view of life 
and of art. The study in question deals with a person (or 
type) called “The Superlative,” from the description of whom 
we will quote a few sentences :— 

“ Of novelists he accepted Dostoievsky. Who else was there ? 

Who else that had gone outside the range of normal, stupid, 
rational humanity, and shown the marvellous qualities of the 
human creature drunk or dreaming? Who else who had so 
arranged his scenery that from beginning to end one need never 
witness the dull shapes and colours of human life quite unracked 
by nightmare? It was in nightmare only that the human spirit 
revealed its possibilities,” 
The notion that Dostoievsky was occupied exclusively with 
nightmares, and never with “normal, stupid, rational 
humanity,” will astonish many readers of the great Russian 
novelist, They will have thought hitherto that the very 
opposite was the case. They will have admired Dostoievsky 
as perhaps the truest painter of “normal, stupid, rational 
humanity” who has ever lived; and they may even be inclined 
to regard as a nightmare the flat, colourless, rationalized, 
synthetic universe offered to them by Mr. Galsworthy. 





PERIOD FURNITURE.+ 

WE can recommend this book to our readers, not only for the 
learning and the artistic good taste shown by its authors, but 
also for the enthusiasm with which they write. With their help 
we may recall a time (it now seems long enough ago) in which 
there were joys in an old furniture-shop or exciting possi- 
bilities in a visit to a cottage or a farmhouse, in the shape of 
a genuine “find,” such as an interesting oak chest or an 
attractive chair or table. But now that our energies are 
turned to other things the appeal of such occupations is but 
amemory. Nevertheless, it is very pleasant, in a moment of 
leisure, to read Mr. Eberlein and Mr. McClure, and to 
“place,” or perhaps to “replace,” one’s household furniture 
by means of their clear diagrams and photographs 
and good descriptive letterpress, They first give us an 
“Illustrated Chronological Key for the Identification of 
Period Furniture,” beginning with the Jacobean, Crom. 
wellian, and Carolean Period, 1603-1688, and ending with 
the “American Empire Period C, 1795-1830.” Then 
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follows an interesting introduction, in which, among other 
pieces of good, if perhaps rather vehement, advice, we 
are told that “we have but to open our eyes and unstop 
our ears to the language of furniture and a whole new world, 
richly filled with stirring memories, at once breaks upon us.” 
The authors inveigh against the American habit, or, as they 
call it, “mania,” of associating a person or an event with 
immensely large numbers of articles of furniture. “ Indeed,” 
they say, “ Mayflower furniture has become a standing joke.” 
Washington's tables and chairs must have been even more 
plentiful than the boots that Cromwell apparently discarded 
in many English country houses. Our authors call this mis- 
applied historical zeal “clap-trap sentiment and twaddling 
deception,” and pass on to the consideration of “furniture as 
an art.” Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is 
the account of the great craftemen, Chippendale and his 
successors, and of the classical influences which the Adam 
brothers introduced into their structural and decorative 
designs. The illustrations to this book are excellent, from 
the full-page double tones to the diagrams in the text. The 
examples are not only chosen as typically representative 
pieces, but for their intrinsic interest and beauty of form. The 
authors have some valuable advice to give us as to the 
efficient care of old furniture, and the volume is completed by 
a glossary, a short bibliography, and an index. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Dr. Arruur SHADWELL’s paper in the Nineteenth Century 
on the causes and meaning of German hate of England is the 
best analysis we have yet seen of that much-discussed emotion. 
He entirely dismisses the view that it is an hysterical and 
transient disease. The war is “a war of peoples, not cf rulers 
or diplomatists or soldiers,” and German batred of England is 
“pre-eminently collective, a national passion cherished by all 
sections of the German people and apparently by almost every 
member, and directed against England as a nation.” It is, 
moreover, no new or sudden growth, and the seed was sown in 
1870 by the resentment felt in political and military circles at 
England’s attitude during the Franco-Prussian War. Dr. 
Shadwell traces further phases of its growth in the painful 
medical controversy over the fatal illness of the Emperor 
Frederick, and in the increase of wealth and prosperity which 
more than anything else has contributed to the present 
Deutschland iiber Alles temper of the German people. Hatred 
as a national force, he contends, first displayed itself during 
the Boer War. From this the national passion went on 
growing until Germans came sincerely to believe that the 
British Empire injured Germany passively by existing and 
standing in the way of herexpansion. The last and final phase 
has been reached in the belief that the British Government 
“deliberately planned and engineered the war in order to 
destroy Germany from English envy of her commercial 
success, and that part of the plan was to lull the German 
Government into believing in a friendly attitude on the part 
of England.” Hence the universal view that Sir Edward Grey 
is the arch-malefactor, but only by carrying on the work 
of King Edward. Dr. Shadwell writes gloomily of the 
future; if a counter-hate is raised there is no end to it. In 
his opinion, “the first thing to be done is to win the enemy’s 
respect; and the only way to do it is to beat him.” 
Under the heading of “ Problems of To-day and To-morrow” 
we have three topical articles. The first, by Mr. D. C. Lath- 
bury, deals with “ Drink and the War.” He holds that it has 
not yet been established that the delay in providing munitions 
of war is directly due to drinking. Personally he is inclined 
to find the true cause in the effect of Trade Unionism, which 
has drawn men’s thoughts away from politics and fixed them 
on trade questions, and in the lack of instruction, whether by 
newspapers or political leaders. Besides ignorance, he attaches 
weight to overstrain, and with Dr. Magee and Lord Hugh 
Cecil resents abstinence forced upon sober people. In con- 
clusion, he makes a practical suggestion :— 

“If the present recruiting campaign fails to give us the army 
we want, conscription seems inevitable, and a principle which 
we may soon have to apply to the men who fire the guns 





should be at once applied to the men who make them. Both classes 
of recruits are indispensable if the War is to be properly carried 
on; both are under the same obligations to their Kingand country ; 
and both should be subjected to the same salutary discipline, 
Lord Derby has put a thousand dockers into khaki. Mr. Asquith 


and Lord Kitchener between them should find no diiliculty in 
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giving to the skilled workers in war material a similar mark of 
their military calling.” 

Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun writes with wisdom, modera- 
tion, and good feeling on “ Work, Women, and Marriage,” and 
looks forward hopefully to the coming of a simpler mode of 
life as the outcome of the discipline of the war. She has 
also some admirable remarks on the newspaper correspondence 
on “ War Babies ” :— 

“Tho stern moralist must reflect that a country which depends 

on emotional appeal to raise its Army,and then, having secured 
the flower of its manhood by such appeal, sends them to train for 
six months or so far from their homes and among admiring 
women, must expect certain consequences. The consequences are 
coming in their thousands, and ought, in the interests of the 
nation and in justice to our fighting men, to be provided for. 
These, after all, are the outcome of very different circumstances 
and emotions from the sordid stories of the slums and crowded 
streets which preface many illegitimate births. At the same time 
woman as a sex will be badly served if ill-judged sentimentalism 
elevates these ‘war-mothers’ into heroines. Each case will need 
to be treated on its merits, but if marriage is to retain any place 
in our social system public opinion must continue to make the 
position of an unmarried mother inferior to that of a wife.” 
— —Mr. Arthur Paterson, the secretary of the Social Welfare 
Association for London, discusses the problem of the dis- 
charged soldier, which he rightly regards as of gigantic 
difficulty, and outlines a scheme for the co-ordination and 
concentration of all available organizations with a Central 
Coancil.——Professor A. V. Dicey has a most interesting paper 
on “ Wordsworth and the War,” illustrated by copious but 
relevant quotations from the poems, sonnets, and prose works. 
He maintains that Wordsworth’s statesmanship, founded on 
two main principles—the destruction of Napoleonic despotism 
and the adoption of Nationalism—has been at the root of all 
the successful foreign policy of England in the nineteenth 
century. As for to-day, Wordsworth teaches first the need of 
self-discipline, second the respect due to Nationalism, and third 
the rejection of a peace not based on complete victory—a view 
which Professor Dicey finds endorsed in recent utterances of 
Lord Bryce and Dr. Eliot——From a dozen other articles 
we may single out those on “ The Library of the University of 
Louvain,” by M. Paul Delannoy, Professor and Librarian of 
the University; the Abbé Dimnet’s plea for the renewal of 
diplomatic relations between France and the Vatican; and 
Mr. Masterman’s tribute to Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone, in which 
emphasis is laid on his absolute sincerity and independence 
of mind, his grave courtesy of manner, and his strong sense 
of duty. 

In the National Review we note that Mr. Maurice Low, not 
for the first time, criticizes with considerable asperity the 
treatment of Anglo-American relations in the editorial 
columns of the Spectator. Our criticism of President 
Wilson’s policy now moves him to declare that we are 
pharisaical and abusive, that we have insulted America, and 
that if we do not mend our ways indignation in America 
“will smoulder, suddenly to flame when least expected.” 
Mr. Maurice Low seems to us to be Americanis ipsis 
Americanior. If we are to believe him, more harm has been 
done to the cause of the Allies by our plain speaking than by 
all the efforts of Count Bernstorff and Dr. Dernburg. We 
venture to assert that no ephemeral resentment which was 
caused by our warning of the dangers ahead ever created pro- 
German feeling in America. The most it did was to cause a 
certain anti-Spectator feeling, but that has, we are glad to say, 
died out now that our motives in writing as we did when the 
passage of the Shipping Purchase Bill seemed imminent ure 
better understood. In any case, annoyance with the Spectator 
has been entirely submerged in the wave of indignation 
raised by the sinking of the ‘Falaba’ and the ‘Gulflight.’ 
Friendly remonstrances such as those addressed to us by 
Mr. Lindsay Rogers in the Contemporary are legitimate and 
impressive, and earn a respectful hearing, but these shrewish, 
petulant attacks by Mr. Maurice Low—attacks, moreover, 
which misrepresent our meaning—leave us unmoved and 
impenitent. Prominent Americans have said far harder 
things of President Wilson and his policy than we have, but 
Mr. Low apparently holds that criticism of America must 
begin and end at home, and that the saying “ Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend” is totally inapplicable in the case 
of a paper which for fifty years has consistently striven to 
promote goodwill between Britain and the United States —— 
Lord Latymer, after a brief survey of the history and 











achievements of the Royal Marines, sets out the grievances 
and disabilities under which they suffer, and propounds the 
following suggestion :— 

“Tf it should appear that justice to the Royal Marines is con. 

sidered by the Admiralty to be incompatible with naval require- 
ments, then let a radical reorganization of the Marines be under. 
taken, so that the same opportunities, commands, honours, and 
rewards should be within their reach as are within the reach of 
all ranks of the Army and Navy. Probably this can never be 
done until they are able to look for pay, rank, rewards, and emolu- 
ments to the War Office alone. Their present suspension between 
the War Office and the Admiralty results in the Navy getting all 
the sugar and their getting all the sand. The Army has always 
appreciated the Marines; but the generous recommendations of 
Army Generals, who have wished to reward: Marine officers 
serving under them, have rarely been carried out, because the 
Admiralty feels that honours awarded to the Marines are honours 
lost to the Navy.” 
Mr. W. H. Hudson writes with his usual charm and 
insight of “Dogs in London.” Incidentally he mentions that 
he has never kept a dog, because he does not love to see “so 
intelligent and serviceable a beast degraded to the position of 
a mere pet or plaything—a creature that has lost or been 
robbed of its true place in the scheme of things,” and he 
protests vigorously against the recrudescence of the purely 
woman’s drawing-room pet dog, netably the Pekinese. But 
the most interesting point in his article is his support of Mr. 
Walter Long’s much-abused muzzling order, not merely 
because it eliminated the worthless and diseased “ pariahs” 
and stamped out hydrophobia, but because it wrought a 
beneficent change in the character of all dogs, who were com- 
pulsorily restrained from fighting. At first he thought it was 
only a temporary change, but he is now convinced that it is 
an abiding result. He concludes as follows :— 

“This [the cessation of hydrophobia] was unquestionably a 
great, a very great gain: but Mr. Long had builded better than 
he knew, and I am not sure that the accidental result, the change 
in the dog’s habits in one particular, will not be regarded as the 
most important gain by those who are fond of dogs and by all 
who recognize that, in spite of some disgusting instincts which 
can’t be changed, the dog is and probably always will be with us 
—our one and only four-footed associate.” 

The outstanding article in the Contemporary Review is that 
on “ Venizélos and the Greek Crisis,” by Dr. Ronald M. 
Burrows, the Principal of King’s College, whose long associa- 
tions as a distinguished Hellenist with Greece and Crete have 
given him peculiar advantages in dealing with the subject. 
Dr. Burrows recapitulates the great services rendered by 
M. Venizétlos to his country in reorganizing the Army and 
forming the Balkan Alliance; he dwells on that “fearlessness 
in the face of popular pressure” which marks him off from the 
many other clever statesmen whom Greece possesses; but he 
frankly admits that he has the defects of his great qualities. 
Though moderate in his views and kindly in temperament, he 
is the ruthless and uncompromising enemy of incompetence 
and inefficiency. He has thus made many enemies, and 
personal illwill plays no little part in the turn events are now 
taking. Above all, Dr. Burrows rightly insists on his large- 
ness of outlook, and the farsighted sagacity and patriotism 
shown in his private memoranda to the King, recently made 
public, That he acted wisely in retiring Dr. Burrows has no 
doubt :— 


“If he had stayed, and fought the General Election against the 
Crown, his return to power would have placed the King in an 
impossible position. His absence from the party struggle will 
soften the bitterness of controversy, and may open the way to 
ultimate recall. ... In the meantime, it is improbable that the new 
Government will succeed in getting better terms from the Allies 
than Venizdlos would have done. It is doubtful whether it will 
even persuade the electorate that it has done so. The one thing 
that can be said with certainty is that in the eyes of Euro 
Venizelos is the greatest asset Greece has possessed since she 
became a kingdom, and that it will be many years before his 
successors win, as he has done, the implicit confidence of the 
statesmen and the people of England and of France.” 

Dr. E. J. Dillon has a long and ingenious article on “ The 
Pope and the Belligerents.” The opening pages give a most 
favourable picture of the character and abilities of Bene- 
dict XV. Before his election he had shown himself to be a 
consummate diplomatist, a pious priest, and a careful 
administrator. But he is “a political realist, not a 
doctrinaire”; he is now confronted with all sorts of diffi- 
culties, notably in regard to the status of the envoys of 
Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria, and, above all, “the Vatican 
atmosphere is made in Germany,” while the great power in 
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Europe which identifies itself with Catholicism is the Habs- 
burg Monarchy. Add to this distrust of secularist France, 
schismatic Russia, and Protestant Britain, and you get an 
explanation of the flabby Encyclical Ad beatissimz, which has 
profoundly disillusioned the French and Belgian peoples, and 
of the interview with Karl von Wiegand, which has been so 
adroitly exploited by the German Press as a rebuke to the 
United States for supplying the Allies with the materials 
for continuing this “cruel war.’——There is no article 
on the drink question as it affects Great Britain at the 
moment, but Mr. A. J. Sherwell, M.P., discusses the Russian 
yodka monopoly recently abolished by the Tsar's edict. 
The State monopoly, he considers, with all its faults and 
defects, at least had this considerable merit, that it removed 
the vodka trade in Russia from the control of private 
interests, and, by eliminating the element of personal profit, 
cleared the way for drastic changes. Its radical fault was 
overcentralization, and the consequent lack of effective control. 
But, on the other hand, he declares that the work of the 
“Temperance Guardianships "—Committees whose function it 
was to wean the people from habits of intemperance by definite 
instruction, and by the provision of counter-attractions to the 
drink-shops—“ represents by far the most important contribu- 
tion which any modern State has directly made to the con- 
structive side of temperance reform.” Sir Harry Jobnston 
treats the question as it affects our subject races in Africa in 
a powerful article on “ Alcohol and the Empire.” He exempts 
from his strictures the French and Belgian Congo, Northern 
Nigeria, British East and British Central Africa, where 
clauses prohibiting the introduction of alcohol amongst the 
natives were inserted into the Constitutions, But he has 
much to reprobate in the laxity of “whiskyfied Egypt,” the 
Sudan, and Cape Colony; while on the West Coast of Africa, 
and especially on the Gold Coast, he finds the abuse of alcohol 
“most flagrant and inexcusable,” basing his views not only on 
personal observation, but on the writings of former Governors 
and officials, and, above all, on the report of Dr. Fisch, a 
Swiss medical missionary who worked on the Gold Coast for 
twenty-seven years. The physical and moral degeneracy due 





to abuse of alcohol is described in terrible detail by Dr. | 


Fisch, and Sir Harry Johnston asserts that the indictment 
applies equally to the much larger area of Southern Nigeria. 
Moreover, he asserts that the responsibility rests entirely on 
the Colonial Office, which could stop the evil in a moment. 
Mr, Lindsay Rogers, an American sincerely concerned with 
the maintenance of unclouded friendship between his country 
and England, replies to critics of President Wilson’s neutrality, 
with special reference to the Spectator as “ the most assiduous 
exponent of English disappointment.” Mr. Rogers admits 
the cogency of Sir John MacDonell’s dictum that “true 
neutrality is not necessarily silent,” and that a protest from 
the President would not have been unneutral. But he con- 
tends that there was no legal obligation on the United States 
to protest, and that, while it would have gratified England, and, 
in a measure, have approved her going to war, it would not 
have been looked upon by Germany as “anything more than 
a ‘scrap of paper,’ resentfully, if not insultingly, received, 
and thereafter disregarded.” “ We hold our tongues now that 
we may one day speak with greater effectiveness. Can there 
be a nobler motive?” This silent neutrality, he continues, is 
not selfishness, it is self-preservation. For the rest, Mr. 
Rogers vigorously combats the view expressed by Dr. 
Macfadyen in a recent number of the Contemporary that 
Mr. Wilson is largely dependent on Mr. Bryan for his know- 
ledge of what people are thinking, and that Mr. Bryan has 
been for various reasons peculiarly open to German-American 
influences :—~ 

“The Secretary of State is admittedly ignorant of foreign politics; 
he was put in the Cabinot because the honour was due him as the 
recognised leader of his party, and because Dr. Wilson owed him 
his nomination. Asa director of international policy he has been 
aman of straw; in rallying divergent party elements to the sup- 
port of the President, he has been a great success, and Dr. Wilson 
owes him much. It is regrettable at the present time, and it may 
be more regrettable when the day of settlement comes, that the 
Premiership is not filled by a man like Root cr John Hay, a man 
of the type of Grey in England, Delcassé in France, and Naon in 
the Argentine Republic. But we have not a man of this type as 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Bryan, I venture to think, recognises 
his limitations as keenly as do his critics.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Rogers asserts that President Wilson, so 
far from being pro-German, is the leader of the preponderating 
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opinion in support of the Allies’ cause, and that his policy is 
based on the belief that if America can aid in a settlement 
“the good then done will be greater than any which might 
have followed protests to Germany,” and that America’s 
opportunity is “so great that even the possibility of enjoying 
it should keep us unprejudiced, non-committal, and free from 
bias.” 

Dr. Dillon’s article in the Fortnightly weighs the value of 
the offers that either side is able to make to Bulgaria. Ho 
tells us to remember that by nature the Bulgarian people are 
intensely patriotic and eager for the expansion and greatness 
of their country. Hence they will examine most carefully, 
not only any present offer made to them, but the possibilities 
which such an offer possesses of future development. Austria 
and Germany hold out to the Bulgarians the headship of a 
Balkan League which would be at the service of the Central 
Empires, while to Bulgaria would be given the opportunity of 
acquiring Constantinople. This is a dazzling bribe to hold 
before the eyes of King Ferdinand, with its Byzantine 
splendours, and the throne in Saint Sophia. But there is of 
course the question, Can the offer be made good? The 
inaction of Bulgaria at present seems to point to doubts 
being felt. The Triple Entente have no such dreams to 
entice with. Indeed, their indebtedness to Serbia, and the 
knowledge that if they are victorious they will deal well 
with her, raise doubts and difficulties in the minds of the 
Bulgarians. Dr. Dillon thus sums up the situation :— 

“ Meanwhile it behoves the Allies, and in particular Russia, to 
confront the politicians of Sofia with stronger motives for whole- 
zome action than any that have been presented hitherto. When 
a choice has to be made between a would-be ally who is armed 
with alluring promises and redoubtable threats and one who can 
offer only lesser inducements and no deterrents, the decision is 
forgone. Are the Allies’ diplumatists at the end of their 
resources ? ” 

Mr. Sidney Whitman denounces “ The Praetorian Spirit ” 
which has affected the ruling classes of Germany. He asks 
what would the old Emperor William and Moltke have said 
to the modern German commander with his entire absence of 
gentlemanly spirit. Mr. Whitman remarks that the true 
tragedy of the death of the Emperor Frederick was that his 
end removed a moderating influence, which would have with- 
stood those terrible forces of evil that we see now ut work 
in the German domination. Mr. Archibald Hurd points out 
how beyond any other country America is interested in the 
observance of international law. But she has determined 
to do nothing to uphold it. Instead, Congress and the 
Naval and Military Departments are strengthening the forces 
of the Republic. “ America, having abdicated ber position 
as the champion of ‘a lofty conception of the common welfare 
of humanity,’ is looking not to the millennium but to the 
next war, and apparently does not yet apprehend all that she 
has sacrificed. The Hague Conventions constituted the 
supreme interest of the United States in this war.” 
“En Vedette” believes that Germany is now seriously con- 
sidering the question of overrunning Holland. It is doubtful 
whether Zeebrugge is of very great use for large submarines ; 
Antwerp and Rotterdam would be very much more service- 
able; but to use either means a quarrel with Holland. It may 
be that Germany has been testing the likelihood of Dutch 
resistance in the aggressive acts on the sea which she has 
lately committed. Mr. Galsworthy’s “Diagnosis of the 
Englishman” was written to appear in the Amsferdamer 
Revue, and very enlightening it should be to foreigners. The 
author describes the Public School spirit, which, as be says, is 
not inspired by the State, but inspires it, and, as it informs 
the governing classes, eventually reaches the bulk of the 
country. The essence of the philosophy is thus stated: 
“ Never show your feelings—to do so is not manly, and bores 
your fellows. Don’t cry out when you're hurt, making your- 
self a nuisance to other people. Tell no tales about your 
companions, and no lies about yourself. Avoid all ‘swank,’ 
‘side,’ ‘swagger,’ braggadocio of speech or manner, on pain 
of being laughed at.” This is no doubt a fair statement of 
the Public School code, but it is also true that it is found 
widely diffused in the classes uninfluenced directly by these 
institutions. Probably it would be more true to regard it as 
the essential English spirit, and therefore common to ail 
classes. This month the Fortnightly celebrates its jubilee, 
the original editor having been George Henry Lewes, who was 
succeeded by Lord Morley. Mr. Matz gives an account of 
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the origin and growth of the magazine, which, beginning 
under Radical, and to some extent Comtist, influence, may 
now be described as “ Left-Centre.” 

“The Adventures of a Despatch Rider” in Blackwood 
throw many curious and illuminating sidelights on places 
and people. The writer, who mentions incidentally that he 
is a journalist, describes the reception given to his corps 
in Ireland, which was, to say the least, chilling. Ungracious 
words, bricks, and exorbitant prices were what the soldiers 
received as welcome. ‘The reception in France was very 
different, with gallons of hot coffee for nothing, and motor- 
cycles garlanded with flowers. We are given a succession of 
personal accounts which bring the long-drawn-out agony of 
the retreat from Mons most painfully before us. But the 
tide turned at the Marne, and then we are shown “a 
hundred odd immense Prussian Guards humbly pushing in 
the bicycles of sixty of our Divisional Cyclists, who were 
dancing round them in delight.” This first part of the 
adventures ends up with the battle of the Aisne, and we 
shall have to wait for more of these vivid descriptions.—— 
“G.” in a paper on “The Blindness of Germany” sets out 
some of the extraordinary blunders made by German diplo- 
matists, who seem to be as unwise as they are painstaking. 
To expect results from the proclamation of a Holy War by 
the Turks was absurd. “Any one who bad been but a few 
months in the East would have known that, although the 
nominal head of the religion, in the person of the Padishah, 
resides at Constantinople ... the Turks are in most evil 
odour with the rest of their co-religionists, and the fact that 
the Turks wanted a thing done would be an excellent reason 
for not doing it.” The writer states as a fact that last July 
the German Foreign Office and the Austrian Ambassador both 
believed that Russia was too weak to be able to resist the 
ultimatum to Serbia. The German seems to have an endless 
power of believing what he would like to be true, in spite 
of evidence, and also what he is told by superior authority to 
be fact. The rescued officers of the ‘ Bliicher’ when they saw 
the Forth Bridge complimented us upon the promptness with 
which it had been rebuilt, having been told officially that it 
had been blown up in October. As to these instances, and 
many more which he gives, “ G.” asks: “Is this wilful blind- 
ness, or is it rank stupidity ?”——-In a final article we take 
leave of “The First Hundred Thousand” in England, and 
hope to hear more of them later from abroad. In these papers 
we have watched the formation of the New Army, which the 
writer, who has delighted us so much, thus sums up :— 

“ What is he like, this impromptu Thomas Atkins? Well, when 
he joined, his outstanding feature was a sort of surly independence, 
the surliness being largely based upon the fear of losing the 
independence. He has got over that now. He is no longer 
morbidly sensitive about his rights as a free and independent 
citizen and the backbone of the British electorate. He has bigger 
things to think of. He no longer regards sergeants as upstart 
slave-drivers—frequently he is a sergeant himself—nor his officers 
as grinding capitalists. Heis undergoing the experience of the 
rivets in Mr, Kipling’s story of The Ship that Found Herself.” 

In the United Service Magazine for May the first place is 
held by an article on ‘‘ The Navy and the War,” by “ Admiral.” 
After dealing with the Dardanelles, “ Admiral” points out 
what a good corrective the weekly Admiralty return is to 
undue pessimism about the losses incurred through the 
enemy's action. Up till the middle of April only fifty-four 
British merchant vessels had been sunk by the enemy’s 
cruisers, twelve by mines, and forty-four by submarines. “This 
gives an aggregate of 110 ships out of a total of 18,527 over- 
seas steamers of more than three hundred tons which have 
arrived at or sailed from ports in the British Isles.” We 
certainly cannot complain of much loss from mercantile 
attrition. “War Notes,” by Captain H. M. Johnstone, R.E., 
contain a good deal of useful information in regard to the 
various theatres of war. 
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ANGELA’S BUSINESS.* 
Tuer author of Queed in taking a novelist for his hero, or 
at any rate as his chief male character, has followed a 
precedent which may perhaps limit the circle of his readers. 
Thousands of people write novels, it is true, but there is a 
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danger of “shoppiness” when an author begins to give away 
the secret of the prison-house. At the same time, Charleg 
Garrott bad other interests in life, and it is with them primarily 
that the story is concerned. He was profoundly versed in the 
literature of advanced Feminism, both American and Scandi- 
navian, He was an authority—or at least was convinced that 
he was an authority—on all the vexed questions connected 
with the social and economic position of the modern woman. 
He had all the terminology of Feminism at his finger’s ends; 
he had made copious notes on various aspects of the subject, 
und he was an habitué of a club where extremists of 
both sexes held forth with the utmost frankness. Never. 
theless, he had reached the age of thirty without really 
knowing anything of the normal woman in the concrete, 
for although he was on very friendly terms with Mary 
Wing, the “ fighting educator,” he had entirely misread her 
true character, and failed to perceive that behind the armour 
of the militant there was a great deal of the eternal feminine, 
Charles Garrott, then, had begun at the wrongend. He had 
studied women in books or in extreme types and special 
coteries, and being a very human and impressionable young man 
it was inevitable that the widening of his social circle would 
bring about a series of readjustments in his mental attitude. 
Charles Garrott had already devoted the greater part of the 
leisure of four years to a novel in which the heroine was a 
lady calculated to satisfy the requirements of the Scandi- 
navian feminists, and the vicissitudes of this unlucky novel 
furnish matter for some of the most diverting pages in what 
is,in the main, a decidedly serious story. Bondwomen had 
already begun to come back like a boomerang from un- 
appreciative publishers when Charles Garrott made the 
acquaintance of Mary Wing's cousin, Angela Flower, a 
charming specimen of the “lovely, old-time young woman,” 
amiable, domestic, and sentimental, and her ingenuous 
admiration of Charles causes him at once to con- 
sider the desirability of writing a second novel with 
the Home-maker as heroine, by way of correcting his 
uncompromising championship of her opposite. Charles, 
as the reader will have already guessed, is not a person 
of massive and monumental consistency. He is a strangely 
mixed character. His quixotic and chivalrous impulses are 
tempered by moments of caution, and liable to be frustrated 
by primitive instincts. He would be a _ dispassionate 
sociologist, and he suddenly finds himself in imminent danger 
of becoming a philanderer. From that ignoble descent he 
is saved more by good luck than good management. Mary 
Wing, having gallantly espoused the cause of a social outlaw, 
pays for her courage by the loss of her post as schoolmistress, 
and Garrott plunges into a campaign to secure her redress. 
Garrott is somewhat discouraged when he finds that Mary 
Wing exhibits a preference for fighting her own battles 
without the aid of a male champion; but he perseveres, and 
he has his reward, though not exactly in the way he 
expected. For, by a curious inversion, the more ardently 
he espouses her cause, the more does Mary renounce the 
aggressiveness of the fighting reformer, and, by this process 
of renunciation, the more truly does she reveal the genuine 
womanliness of her character. Meanwhile Angela, who had 
served the useful purpose of humanizing Garrott in the early 
stages of his initiation into real life, pairs off appropriately with 
an excellent “old-time” young man, leaving Garrott’s liberal 
education to be completed by Mary. In dealing with asubject 
so controversial in its bearings Mr. Harrison preserves a 
judicial detachment, and supporters of both sides will find 
arguments to please them in his pages. We have only to add 
that the character of Charles Garrott’s middle-aged and 
eccentric half-nephew, “Judge” Blenso, who acts as his 
secretary, is quite original and highly diverting. If he bas 
no prototype in the flesh, his creation reflects great credit on 
Mr. Harrison’s powers of imagination. 


The Keeper of the Door. By Ethel M. Dell. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—It would be unkind of us to approach Miss 
Dell’s work in a critical spirit. Her zeal is so disarming ; she 
is so anxious that we should enjoy ourselves amongst primitive 
emotions with no elaborate difficulties of style or psychology; 
and it is true that her latest book possesses a conversational 
facility which can cover pages in saccession without once 
becoming either didactic or futile. So ingenuous is Miss 
Dell’s sincerity that she even dares to give us, in these days 
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of subtlety, a strong, silent man with red hair, hypnotic green 
eyes, and all the qualifications of a stage hero: he turns up 
unexpectedly in India, in the nick of time to save the heroine 
from sudden death, and throughout dominates and fascinates 
the other characters. These, in further proof of Miss Dell's 
anxiety to please, can all be labelled as types; the heroine, 
the faithful friend, the inconvenient other woman, and, last 
but not least, the outrageous villain, play large parts in her 
drama. Although, of course, work of this kind is not really 
worth doing, and no amount of it will add one iota to good 
English literature, no one can deny that Miss Dell is a skilled 
exponent of the art of wasting a happy summer afternoon. 

The Man Who Was Afraid. By William Westrup. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)}—Mr. Westrup has undoubtedly hit on a 
eapital idea for his latest story, although the reader must 
overcome at the very beginning any natural prejudice in 
favour of some degree of probability. An Englishman, who 
stumbles by chance on the most sacred mysteries of a mosque 
in Durban, is subsequently seized by the enraged natives, 
tortured day by day with the fear of imminent death, and at 
last clubbed on the head and flung out upon the beach. After 
lying for a fortnight unconscious, he regains all his powers 
except his memory (which is ultimately restored to him), but 
is tormented by an almost unconquerable cowardice and terror 
of shadows, the result of his long agony. The gradual 
recovery of his manhood, through storms at sea and duels in 
the dark, is the theme of the present story, which is well 
devised and certainly thrilling. It seems a pity that the 
explanation of lost identity is held back until the end, for 
the rather exasperating sense of mystery is not neces- 
sary either to the fulfilment of the plot or the psychology 
of the book. The latter is unusually sincere for this class 
of fiction, though we doubt whether loss of memory would 
involve the forgetting of the art of swimming; that once 
learned is a matter of instinct rather than of intellect. 

READABLE Novets.—The Making and Breaking of Almanaur. 
By Clarice M. Cresswell. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—It is 
a pity that this Eastern novel is not free from the physical 
horrors associated with such fiction, for it is a long and 
original piece of work. Windylow. By Kineton Parkes. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The scene of Mr. Parkes’s honest, 
rather uninteresting novel is laid partly in Chelsea, partly in 
a country village. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ae 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 


Mr. Roosevelt’s book upon America and the World War was 
noticed by us at length when it first reached us from America, 
both in a review and in a leading article on February 6th. We 
are glad to say that it has now been published in England 
(John Murray, 5s. net), for though primarily addressed to 
Americans Mr. Roosevelt's words have a deep interest for 
Englishmen. We will only repeat what we wrote before by 
way of summary of it, that “his whole book may be said to 
be written in a whiteheat of indignation against the way in 
which the American Executive have failed in their duty 
towards the civilized world by refusing to make any effective 
protest against the outrage committed on Belgium and against 
the violation of the Hague Conventions.” 





The annual volume of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
1914-15 (2 Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W., 45s.) is of 
peculiar value at the present time, since it deals with the 
northern part of the Sinai Peninsula, the ground which the 
Turkish attacks upon the Suez Canal have lately been 
traversing. This archaeological report upon The Wilderness 
of Zin was written by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley and Mr. T. E. 
Lawrence asa result of investigations conducted by them when 
attached toa War Office survey party in 1913. Apart from 
topographical interest, the most important chapter of the 
work is that which describes the Byzantine remains which are 
scattered over the district, and which date chiefly from the 
time of Justinian. 





The current view that the Church in Scotland before the 
Reformation was plunged in profound ignorance and stagnation 








is vigorously combated in Pre-Reformation Scholars in Scot- 
land in the XVIth Century, by W. Forbes Leith, S.J. (Glasgow: 
James MacLehose, 6s.), The ground covered by the volume is 
chiefly between 1500 and 1540, during which years the public 
services and intellectual activity of the Scottish clergy seem 
to have been most marked. A long bibliography of the works 
of the period and a list of graduates occupy a large part of 
the book, which is, moreover, fully illustrated. 





We have received the annual volume of The Year’s Work in 
Classical Studies, edited by Mr. Cyril Bailey on behalf of the 
Classical Association (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net). On account 
of the growing size of the volume, and the increasing 
technicality of the articles, a new policy has been adopted. 
In future contributors are to be asked to deal only with the 
more important writings or discoveries of the year, and not to 
attempt an exhaustive record of all the work done. The 
twenty articles in the present issue, each by a well-known 
specialist, cover amongst them the whole field of classical 
study. 





Books or Rererence.—An exceedingly valuable addition 
to the existing number of books of reference is provided in 
the Index to Periodicals, of which the first volume, covering 
the six months from April to September, 1914, has just 
appeared under the editorship of Mr. A. Cecil Piper (Stanley 
Paul, 21s, net). The chief articles in all the principal British 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly periodicals are here classified 
and indexed according to their subjects and authors. It is 
hoped after the war to include foreign periodicals as we!!, but 
the work is already of sufficient use to make it an almost 
essential addition to all reference libraries. Sell’s World's 
Press for 1915 (166-169 Fleet Street, E.C., 5s. net) contains, in 
addition to its usual classified directory of newspapers, some 
intererting introductory matter showing the effect of the war 
on the Press. It also prints an article upon the Censorship 
by Mr. Henry Steele, who professes to give the true explana- 
tion of the origin of the famons Russian myth——We have 
also received The India Office List for 1915 (Harrison and 
Sons, 10s. 6d. net). 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 








a el 
Applin (A.), Blackthorn Farm, ¢F 8V0..........ss0sssssesssessseseees (Ward & Lock) 690 
Artzibash of (M.), The Millionaire, cr 7 See ateneematoeiee: (M. Secker) 60 
Bell (Lady), ‘The Good Ship Brompton Castile, er 8yvo ......... (Mills & Boon) 60 
Bruce (H.), The Song of Surrender, cr BVO ........cccsessee-ss . (Long) 6/0 
Cannan (G. , Windmills: a Book of Fables, cr 8¥0 ‘(M. Secker) net 5,0 
Carew (H. 2 Red OS SEE ee (Longmans) net 2/6 
Clarke (I. C.), Whose ‘Name is Legion, Cr BVO ....00-.0..0sse000ee000 (Hatchinson) 60 
Colligan (J. i. ), Eighteeuth Century Nonconformity seen (Longmans) net 2/6 
Cornish (B, W.) and Leslie (S.), Memorials of Robert Hugh —e, cr §vo 
(Burns & Oates) r et 26 
Corpechot (L.), Memories of een Amélie of Portugal, 8vo ...(Nash) net 7/6 
Coxwell (C, F.), Chronicles of M Oe (Watts) net 60 
Danby (F.), The Story Behind the Verdict, cr 8V0..............s00se+s (Cassell) 6/0 
Drinkwater (J.), Swords and Ploughshares ocsued (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 26 
Ellwood (C. A.), The Social Problem, er 8V0.............00.0000 (Macmillan) ast 5/6 
Firth (J. B.), Practical Physical Chemi I UID nccinsecesintaieatiaal (Methuen) 26 
Fletcher (J. s. ), Modern Steam Seamanship for Secon i Mates, Mates, an: a 
WRestewe, GE BVO cceceeceocecoccoecnssesneccocsecccocvcccagnagqressecosces (H. Jenkins) net 2/6 
Franklin (W. - ae and McNutt (B.), Advanced Theory of Electricity and 
etism -.»-(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Galsworthy a. , “rise Littie ‘Man, and other ‘Satires, er 8vo ...(Heinemann ) 6 
“ Germany on the Brain,” or, *‘ The Obsession of a o-. roy 8vo 
(National Review) net 3/0 
Gleig (G. R.), Gleig’s Wonderfal Book Concerning the Most Wonderful 
Book in the Wet, GP BIO. cccoceransscqqsocovescoccuseveneceenes (L. N. Fowler) net 7/6 
Gowans (A. L.), A Month's German Newepapers ......(Gowans & Gray) net 2/6 
Haines (A. H.) and Daniel (A. F. H.), eatin ead and dew Constru 
tion for Agricultural Stadenta, 8vo ....... ..(Longmans) net 106 
Hale (B. F.- ft), What Women Want, er 8ro . AA, FP. Bird) net 6,0 
Hart (I. B.), Elementary Experimental Statics, | cr increta (Dent) 2/6 


Hayward (FP. H.), The Lesson in Appreciation, cr _— sound (Macmillan) net 36 
Hedin (S.), With the German es in ay ee Lane) net 








Homer (J. » xt Spiritual Fundamentals, er 8vo .............--+. (E. Stock) net 
Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Semocia, — by Margaret 
Bsemestt, BUD ccccocceccesesccccssonneguaceesevensenassecovetenssgecceocooed Longmans) net 10/6 
Innes (A. ?. ), History of England and the British Emp > VoL. IV., er8vo 
Rivingtons) net 6/0 
Jones (1H. A.), The Theatre of res ee a & Hall) net 3/6 
Kirkaldy (A. W.) and Evans (A, . The History and Economics of 
Transport, S10  .......00...-...ccccccocscsssccceretesscosscnecssses+sseeees (1, Pitman) net 7/6 
Lees (H. C.), The Divine Master in Home Life, cr ii oitec ian (B.T.S.) 3/6 
Leith (W. F. ), Pre-Reformation Scholars in "Scotland in the Sixteenth 
Century, BVO .ocececce--secerccescrsesorerrorseeseerennnscconnscsonsonss ..(MacLehose) net 6/0 
Lewin (E.), The Germans and —y~ Ld 8vo .. .{Cassell) net 10/6 
Lewis (T.), Lectures on the Heart, 8V0  ..........cssseeeeee (Shaw & Sons) net 86 
Lissenden (G. B.), Industrial Trafic, x * (I. Pitman) net 7 
Lorimer (N.), On Desert ADDawO, CF BO ..ccccccocccncerereeccsescescssesecees S. Paul) 60 
Martens (M. E.), A Daughter of Sin, cr Svo ............... seeeeee (Ke. Stock) 6/0 
Matthews (A. H. H.), Fifty Years of Agricultural Politics (P. 8. net 7/6 
Montgomery (K. L.), Maids of Salem, er 8V0 ........0000....ccsseeenes ---(Lonz) 6/0 
O’Shea (M. V.) and Kellogg (J. H.), The Body in Health ...... (Maemillan) 3/6 
Parker (G, W.), Elements of Optics for the nowdh of Schools and Colleges, on 
CR BIO cccococcccccccccecccccccose-sccncncqneesecenansecsssconneceenee { ms =) = 
Pendered (at. &. cx “Plain Jill, cr 8Yo ... (Chapman & Hall) 6 


P G. H.), The Cam paign of 1914 in "France and Belvium, 8¥o 
steiaaiitias ' (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/8 
Politeyan (J.), Biblical Discoveries in Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, 
8v0. (E. Stock) net 2/6 
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Prophecies of Paracelsus (The), cr 8vo ..... ecseveesesececsesesseeees( We Rider) net 2/6 
Queux (W. Le), The White Glove, cr vo (Nash) 6/0 
Rhodes (H.), A Star Astray, cr 8V0 ........cese-seee0e ..(Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 
Sawyer (B.), The Primrose Ring, cr 8vo (Harper) 3/6 
Schwarze (W. N.), John Hus, the Martyr of Bohemia, cr 8vo (Revell) net 2/6 
Sheldon (E.), The Garden of Paradise, cr 8V0 ......cc000..0000 (Macmillan) net 5'6 
Slater (G.), Peace and War in Europe, cr Svo (Constable) net 2/6 
Smith (B.), The Life of Cervantes, cr 8vo ....... eocceseescocosees (Routledge) net 26 
Stacpoole (H, de V.), The Blue Horizon, cr 8V0 .......00.0000000+ (Hutchinson) 60 
Tolson (J. E.), Scissors Stories, 8vo (I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Tower (C.), Changing Germany, 8vo. (Unwin) net 7/6 
Tremayne (S.), The Auction Mart, cr 8V0 ..........c:cccececsssseseneeeeeeee ....(Lane) 6/0 


Van Loan (A. F.), The Power to Right Our Wrongs, cr 8vo ...(Revell) net 2/6 
Vizetelly (E. A.), Loves of the Poets, 8vo...... (Holden & Hardingham) net 7/6 
Wheeler (H. D.), Are We Ready ? 8V0 ............00 ....(Constable) net 6/0 
Wilberforce (B.), The Battle of the Lord, cr 8v0_ ..........00-+. (E. Stock) net 3/0 
Young (G. H.), The Illustrative Teachings of Jesus, cr 8vo ...(Revell) net 3,6 
Younghusband (Sir F.), Mutual Influence ......... (Williams & Norgate) net 3/0 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

















TO THE FAMILY MAN 


it is of supreme importance to make Provision for 

his Family after his death. Most men recognise this, 

but not everyone realises that a Life Policy, besides 

assuring this provision when needed, also affords an 

excellent Investment, absolutely gilt-edged and 
yielding a high rate of interest. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND. 
FUNDS 22 MILLIONS STERLING. 


Write for full particulars of combined Investment and Family 


Provision, 
Head Office: London: 
9 St. Andrew Squaro, 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 
Edinburgh. 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 
IN YOUR OWN BATHROOM 
The cause of Rheumatism is Uric Acid—Droitwich Brine Crystals 
remove it. Simply dissolve these crystals in your bath—relief 
comes at once, a sure cure swiftly follows. Invaluable for 
soldiers who have contracted Rheumatism from exposure, 
brine cure for Rheumatism, Gout, 


These crystals are 2/6 
springs, Sciatica, Lwmbago, etc., eto, 


pared from the 
of the famous 
per 28 Ib. Bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (DEPT. 12), 16 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 


Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 


pre- A simple, safe, inezpensive 





APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 


CALLARD & CO., 
90, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Food Specialists to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Infirmaries, 





BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND OLOOKS 
Th G i ’ 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition, ‘The onl Grand Prize amnptea 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

KEW CATALOGUE free on apotiensicn. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E£.C. 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE MARK, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......690,000,000., 
_ CLAIMS PAID ....................--4118,000,000, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


Re AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS 1x ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


WANTED, for September :— 
1. — of METHOD, specially qualified to deal with Infant School 
work. 
Salary £100, rising annually by £5 to £150, with board, residence, and 
medical attendance during term time. 
2, LECTURER IN SCIENCE, qualified to teach the Syllabus of the Board 
4 ¢ Education in Elementary Science and the Advanced Course ig 
otany. 
£80, rising annually by £5 to £130, with board, residence, and 
medical attendance during term time. A higher commencing salary 
will Le ne to a candidate with exceptional qualifications, 
Forms of application and further information regarding the terms of appoint. 
ment may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Diocesav College, 
Ripon, an:l applications should be sent in not later than Wednesday, June 9th, 


(HE COUNCIL. 

















HESHIRE COUNTY 


Applications are invited for the post of WARDEN of the HOSTEL and 
SENIOR WOMAN LECTURER at the Cheshire County Training College for 
Teachers, Crewe. 

Salary £300 a year, with board and residence, 

Duties to begin on September Ist, 1915. 

A memorandum giving information about the College and in regard to the 
duties of the above post may be had by writing to the Secretary. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials and the names and addrosses of 
persons to whom reference can be made, should be sent to the undersigned by 
the end of ~~ H. D, STRUTHERS, 

Education Offices, Secretary. 

Municipal Buildings, Crewe, 


May 5th, 1915. 
D URHAM COUNTY 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 


GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL, BISHOP AUCKLAND. 
Head-Mistress—Miss C, C. ASHWORTH, B.A.Hons. (London). 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS required in September for Modern Languages te 
work under the Senior Modern Language Mistress and to teach especially 
German, Subsidiary subjects, French and Elementary English, a 
training, and residence abroad essential. 

: Completed applications must be received by first post on Tuesday, 25th May, 
915. 








COUNCIL. 


Salary ascending te County scale, particularsof which, together with appli- 
cation form, will furnished on receipt of stamped, addressed envelope, 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 
Shire Hall, Durham, J. A. L. ROBSON, 
3rd May, 1915. County Secretary for Higher Education. 


HE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


WANTED, for September :— 

(1) SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, to be responsible for the subject 
throughout the School and to teach it chiefly in the Upper School, up to 
Cambridge Higher Local and University Scholarships standard. Experi 
essential. Initial salary, according to qualifications and experience, £130 te 
£150 a year, non-resident. 

(2) JUNIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, to teach Mathematics chiefly 
in the Lower and Middle Schools, Initial salary, £100 to £120. 

(3) For one term only, CLASSICS MISTRESS, to teach Latin and some 
Scripture. Salary at the rate of £120, 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials, should be sent to The 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NEw CASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


" September, for the RUTHERFORD COLLEGE GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, a SENIOR FORM MISTRESS for MATHEMATICS, An Honours 
Degree or its equivalent essential, Games desirable. Salary £120 per annum, 
rising by annual increase of £7 10s, to £150 per annum according to scale. 

Apply for form of application (to be returned by May 20th) to the 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Education Offices, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


TSLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


SANDOWN, IL.W., SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED).—WANTED, s 
FORM MASTER qualified in Mathematics, Science, Singing, and Physical 
Exercises. Salary, £100 per annum, Temporary engagement, ra for 
the period of the war.—For Application Forms opply to JOHN DUFTON, 
Clerk, County Council Offices, Newport, I.W. (3rd May, 1915.) 


OME AND COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WOOD GREEN, N. : 

GOVERNESS WANTED, to take charge of the DRAWING. High qualif- 

cations necessary. Teaching experience; will be required to assist in superin- 
tending Students’ School Practice. Churchwoman, Salary £100 per annu 
rising according to Scale, with Board, Residence, Laundry, and Medi 

Attendance during Term. Duties to commence early in September, 1915.— 

Copies of three recent Testimonials, particulars of Teaching experience, and 

three References as to character should be sent by May 22nd, 1915, to the 

Rev. The PRINCIPAL. 


OME AND COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 

GOVERNESS WANTED, to assist in the METHOD WORK, Degree or 
its equivalent a recommendation. Teaching experience. National Froebel 
Union Higher Certificate OR special knowledge of the teaching of little 
children; capable of superintending Students in such Handwork as is needed 
in an ordinary Elementary School. Churchwoman, Salary £115 per ——, 
rising according to Scale, with Board, Residence, Laundry, and Medi 
Attendance during Term. Duties to commence early in September, 1915.— 
Copies of three recent Testimonials, particulars of Teaching experience, 
three References as to character should be sent by May 22nd, 1915, to the 
Rey. The PRINCIPAL. 


ECRETARY.—Lady desires engagement, resident or non- 
resident. Typewriting (has own Remington. machine), shortha 
accounts, knowledge of French and German, proof reading, research, and al 
branches of secretarial work. Literary work preferred. ‘Ten years’ experi 
ence. ‘Highest references.—Box No. 730, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 











WANTED, in 
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(yo COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 





NORMANTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL (Bors), OSSETT GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL (Dvat), and PONTEFRACT KING'S SCHOOL (Bors). 


The Governors of the above Secon Schools invite applications for the 
of JOINT ART MASTER for the above Schools, to commence duties in 
ber next. 


vehe holding one of the following qualifications will be preferred :—~ 
Board's Certificate for Teachers - Art under Circular 876, 
Art Master's Certificate, ey te 
Associateship of the Royal lege of Art. 
Salary £160 per annum, inclusive of travelling expenses. 
The person a ie oo will — required to devote the whole day-time to the 
ties attach 
* plications lh tbe ae on Forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
palagTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, and must be 





retu with copies of three recent testimoriels, not later than Saturday, 
a ing will be a disqualification. 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN. (University of London.) 

The Governors will shortly appoint a Lady as LECTURER IN FRENCH, 
who will be expected to come into residence in October.—Applications, with not 
more than than Goes ro -T YT and the names of two persons to whom reference 
can be made (10 f all documents to be sent), should be sent before 
May 20th to the PEI NCI PAL, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 


(OBN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS AND GIRLS), 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS required immediately for duration of war. Sub- 
~~ istory (good), Latin (good), and Elementary Mathematics. Drill 
le. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 
of £160.—Forms of application, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap 
eavelope, may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, St. Breca, Newquay, 
and should a returned not later than 15th May, 1915. 
4th May, 


GAFFRON 














WALDEN RESIDENTIAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


WANTED, September :—(1) LECTURER in SCERESS, GEOGRAPHY, 


and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. Degr training. experience in 
tesching. (2) KINDERGARIEN LECTURER. oa TEACHER of HAND- 
WORK and DRAWI Commencing both posts for experienced 


and otherwise suitably qualified candidates, £100, 
laundry, and medical attendance,—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


BikKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


with board, lodging, 














Head-Mistrees: MISS A. F. EDWARDS. 

Senior MATHEMATICS MISTRESS and Senior FRENCIT MISTRESS 
required in September. Good University qualifications and experience 
essential, Initial salarics from £120 to £140 per annum.—Forms of applica- 
tion, which should be returned by the 22ud ~* may be obtaived from the 
SECRETARY. 

Further particulars may be had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

Education Department, ROBERT T,. JONES, 








Town Hall, Lirkenhead, Secretary. 
April, 1915, os ” ean 
ALLASEY HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE.— 


SCIENCE MISTRESS wanted for September. Honours Degree 
equivalent) and either training or experience essential. Full details will 
sent on receipt of a stamped envelope.—Communications should be sent to 

the HEAD-MISTRESS without delay. 


LECTURES, ~ &Cs 
C ‘radixtxe counear HALL, OXFORD. 
eames | - 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

e Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, aud by the 
Cambridge University rot for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall 
Mistresses. 


A. 


Teachers’ Certificate for Juvior Form 

Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£4 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. oan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 


evres EDUCATIONALINSTITU 





TE (Incorporated), 

Training College for 

on. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 

Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
“ Principal, Miss k. LAWRENCE, 


TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, 
eachers. Chairman, Rt. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mir. 
concerning Scholarships apply tot 





OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 ee AVENUE, LONDON. 
The Society offers to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societies, 
League Meetings, &c. 


PRIVATE. TUITION, &e. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. PH. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Ilus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEY WOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicuraze, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) preferred. Beantiful country, large grounds, 
French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary Examina- 
Sena. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


ACKWARD BOYS RECEIVED for EDUCATION. 


Unique System of Mental Tre eatment._ Individual attention. 
coms, 30 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, 
Address, Mr. E. GRIERSON, _Acom> House, Bedford. 


— ——=— === 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


yPGBAsTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
S4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Biistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Corporates for the Universities; Leavin Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPART MEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES 
Prospectus from the EAD-MISTRESS, 











Consulting 











Ozts0x EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


%& DENISON HOUSE, _ WESTMINSTE: LONDON, 
hone: Victoria 3319, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PA! PARKSTOSE, Bouser. , 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarern Guar, 
Board and } Tuition, 42 £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, | ST. LE LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. —, M.A. 
Board and ‘Tuition, £604 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Se : te eo we | sony 
e Council will consi favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to 0 Continental schools, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOC SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
Head-Mistr Miss C, I. Deen, M.A. 
Vice-Head- Mistress , Miss J. 58. H. McCang 


(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 


preparing for the University. 
SUSSEX.—“ PINEHURST.” 





ROWBOROUGH, 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds ed, f 
Moorland, between €00 and 700 fect above sea level. ” ata 
Princi --Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme, (sterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
my dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
Ider Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c, 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, "N. DEVON. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mi stresses { Misa wOrvhEUx, M.A, 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


lM\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may epecialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lan es. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket, Prep, for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
NEAR 














S* MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 


STIRLING, 
Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds, Thorough 
meral education on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives 
_ SUMMER TERM began on APRI L L 30th at and will terminate on JULY 23th. 


r\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistnress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Fiual Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 
Universit ies. 














ERSEY ‘LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS,. JERSEY, 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other = boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality ; &e., in own grounds; sea- 
bathing. —For Prospectus apply to Miss LOBERTS, Principal. 


LixeHnout “SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on appli pats on to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


7 Grayshott. 
SUMMER TERM began. on Thursday, May 6th. 














FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD., 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMF RIESSHIRE, 


Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCO 
Summer Term began April 22nd and will em July 15th. 


QOUTHFORT PHYSICAL AININ 








TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,., M.P. Principals— 
and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. —Further aad from the SECRET. ARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEY 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAININ G COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas , Anatomy, l’hysio- 
Jogy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, availabie for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM ends July 28th. 


“OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.- —Exce sapttonst advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils — for advanced 
examinations. Exceilent results. Good garden and field for 3. TEX 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
Bardsley, Hon, Sec., C.M.S., and others. —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prespoctun,. 


HYENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
. Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses aud visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. me express trains to London and the North,— 


Principals: The Misses SALES. : 
ae LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. — The 
kK Couneil offer in July, 1915, THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
value of £60, £40, and £20 respective! enable for four years, at St. Leouards 
School, by girls whose parents are u: nabls to pay the full school fees. Preference 
will be given to daughters of professional men or of officers of H.M, Service.— 
Partic 4 on application to ke HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 


aa HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING — 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


A, ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S., 











1 oe 1ELD, 





Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 





desired, Eutire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 
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LEXANDRA COLLEGE, DUBLIN.— Principal, Miss 
WHITE, LL.D. PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Ling’s 
Swedish System. Head of Department, Miss M, E. Tempest. Students are 
trained as Teachers of Gymnastics and Games. Subjects: Gymnastics 
(Educational and Remedial), Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Massage, Games, 
Dancing, Swimming. The Course extends over two years, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS. 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Musio, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if req 


Healthy situation, Teunis, hockey, &c. 
UHBENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 


Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. , Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term began Thursday, May 6th, 1915. 

UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 


NEWBURY.—Gard for Women, Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
and Flowers, Full theoretical ruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S, 











HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 

1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further informativa can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 225 

to £100 a year. Also two Percival Scholarships and a SCHOLARSHIP for 
ARMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are some 
“War Exhibitions” for sons of Old Cliftonians.—Particulars from the 


SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
JROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove. 
AS TBOURN E COLLEG &E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.& 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 














Exam, two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. ping, 
Marketing, Frait-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRIN’ CIPALS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EDBERGH SOHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 


£70 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, are offered for Competition. 
Examination on June 1 and 2nd in London and Sedbergh. FIVE 
EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR, value £75 each, are offered to sons of Officers 
and others fallen in Active Service in the War.—For details apply to the 
BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorks, 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Bessrs. GIEV E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 


London, w. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION June 1, 2, and 3 One or two of £87, one of £60, five or more of 

£59, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys), per annum, Faber Exhibition 

of £12, for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibi- 

tions, £25 to £15 per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholars 5; 

For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


i. COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in JULY next, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 6th,when NINE OR MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to a@ year, will be competed 
for.—For further particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, The School, 


Oundle. 

a a oo ae: ae 8 0 H OO L. 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 

Next Term commences Saturday, May 8th, 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 

















LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 9th, 10th, and 11th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 


LL 21Geton PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING. 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particu apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


LELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIR 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leav Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Term n on , 22nd April, 1915, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 
ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—Examination for 
Entrance House Scholarships, June 24th. Limited preference for sons 
of clergy and officers.—Apply, CANON CHAPPEL, Head-Master. 
ee FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic cooching, Six Months’ Coarse from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 











the David Lewis Colony. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 








G RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
Scholarship Examination—June 2nd and 3rd. 
Apply to EAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


| ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 
tion. Highly qualifiedstaff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55, 
Eutrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S' TEIGNTON, 
S. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
sca within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

/ Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
Le offered to Candidates who are uot already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLAESH PS. 
Some NOMINATIONS FOB SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 


annum, are open for next term.—Apply to The BUESAR, The College, 
Cheltenham, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1915.—An Examination will be held 
at tho School on June 3rd and 4th, 1915, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for threo years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Key. A. 
COOKE, S8c.D., Head-Master. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
on June Sth, 9th, and 10th, 1915, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, viz.: Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount 
from £60 to £30 per annum.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. 
RcKENZIE, before June Ist. 
ING’S SOHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
FOUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 
July 13th, 14th, and 15th, reducing School Fees to £33 per annum,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


Donn COLLEG E.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
r 


























Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
nformation, apply to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or to the 


BURSAR. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
_ held | ay a — elect oe net TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
varying in value from £70 to a year.—Full ticula icati 
the HEAD MASTER 7 year, ull particulars on application to 








knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pl d to aid mts in their selection by sendi (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full Pee ony of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 


in England. 
REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and — > idea of fees should be 
ven, *Phone, write, or call, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS anvd TUTORS 
sone free of charge will be e= by 





RS. GABBITAS, THRBING and CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. stablished 1873. 


Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


“A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, 

86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON 
invite applications from ae ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, «r as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
"Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 

a 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 

their ~~ ~T"m (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

puscas 








ie, 





of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. : 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.  ‘Telephone—1136 City. 


VHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses ai 
ull particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please meution age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. * ae 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massago, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 














lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Se te tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, lsing- 
ton, S. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. aot 








A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). is 
L recommends superior Nursing Home in Kent, where 
there is at present a vacancy for Permanent Patient. Ample facilities 

for open-air treatment (no consumptives). Skilled Nursing Home comforts. 
Radiant heat baths, &c,—Box No, 731, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, 
Strand, London, W.C, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


UMMER UNDERWEAR in all Textures may be bought 
direct from the Makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any Garment 
returned shrunk will bereplaced. Our Book with latterns is Free. 


Write for one to-day to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering fon Tattoney. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
led by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, oe hy Est. 100 years. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed 
in a means Scores less in Summer. Tins, Is, 34., 2s, 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWAR & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 











APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsaxr Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrow: H.M. Tue Kxrva. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamimrton. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2s. | 2 s. a. 

Men. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members .., se soe sve oe 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .., ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
in ak es te ee Oe eens ee cn os OBS 
‘ike Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 











Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &8.W. 
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"TYRES being as indispensable as petrol or guns 
and the enemy being already short of rubber, it 
is not difficult to picture the War Lord quoting Bliicher 
and casting covetous eyes on British Tyre Factories. 
@, Thanks to substantial reserves of raw rubber, and 
to the constant arrival of new shipments, which 
the “U” boats are powerless to prevent, we are able 
to make regular deliveries to H.M. Government of 





in all types, solid and pneumatic. Supplies for private 
motorists are available in the garages of 750 stockists. 





YOUR SAFEST 
INCOME 


lies not in fluctuating stocks 

and shares but in the security 

of a Canada Life Annuity. 
Best value—greatest security. 
Prospectus post free from 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE Co., 
8 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 








Do not spoil the delicate 
flavour of eggs by using 
coarse,lumpy salt. Cerebos 
Salt is fine and sprinkles 
evenly. 


Cerebos Salt 








Players Navy Cut 
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Private G. Dow sell, of the 2nd Welsh Regiment, writes, December Sth, 10T4, 
Srom the North Staffs Infirmary :—''| am sending this tin of your 
Tobacco, which | owe my life, as no doubt you will see that a shrap- 
nel bullet passed through the tin, which | was carrying In my serge 
coat pocket; you can guess | was very thankful | was carrying a tin 
of Player's Navy Cut. which | have been smoking this last three 
years .., | must say there was a great rush for Piayer’s Navy Cut 
when issued out at the Front, and was @ great comfort to the troops 
in the trenches.” 


TOBACCO AT THE FRONT. 


TROOPS AT HOME (@uty Paid) 
It would be well If those wishing to send Tobacco to our Soldiers 
would remember those still in Great Britain. There are thousands 
of Regulars and Territorials awaiting orders and In sending a presen 
now you are assured of reaching your man. Supplies may be obtaine 
from the usual trade sources, and we shall be glad to furnish any 
information on application, 
OOPS AT THE FRONT (Daty Pros 
ohn Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the Proprietors for 
Export, the British-American Tobacco Ce., Ltd.) be pleased to 
arrange supplies of 
this world-renowned 
Brand to be fore 
warded to the Front 
at Duty Pree Rates 







John Player 
& Sons, 






















Castile Tobacco Branch of 
Pactory, The Imperial Tobacco Co, 
NOTTINGHAM. tot Gt, Briain ¢ Isctand) 
imited, 
ie Sates ae 
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How it can be restored by suitable food. 


Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion. 
In the treatment of digestive disorders it is recognized that 


a prime factar is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 

cases, the best food is one which, while presenting the 

requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 

not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yet 

provides for the stimulation and strengthening of the 
weakened digestive powers. 


A Unique and Complete Food. 





FOR 


Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 


The ‘Allenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree. 
{t is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat, 

factured with scrupul care by a special process, during which 
the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of assimilation it ensures 
complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Allenburys’ Diet is of exceptiona! value in 
relieving the imsomnfa and dther undesirable effects that result from 
gastric derangement. Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 
promotes quiet refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Allenbury? 
Diet is used in the leading Mesplitats gad Narsing Homes, and ie 
of the greatest value for feeding our Wounded and Invalid Soldiers 
and Saliors. It is quite distinct from the well-known ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods for Infants, and has for long enjoyed the recommendation of the 

Medical Profession. 


exe A Large Sample sent Free on request. «om 


aS Meade immediately by 
adding boiling water only 








GA In tins at 1/6, 3/- and 6/- 
each of all Chemists 








0% Coperig ht, 









Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 




















are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 
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ELKINGTON 


PRESENTS 
FOR MEN. 


| Cigarette and 
Cigar Cases. 


| Tobacco Boxes. 

| Match Boxes. 

| Wristlet Watches. 
Pencil Cases. 


Flasks. 
Etc. 








Specially 
| adapted 
| for 


| Service use. 








ELKINGTON 5: 
LTD. 
LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 


MANCHESTER: 
50 King Street. 


LIVERPOOL: 
27 Lord Street. 
GLASGOW: 
42 Buchanan Street. 
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MIXTURE 


/1_for 2 ozs 
2/2 for Ib tin 
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20 for 9d 
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FRENCH 
RED CROSS SOCIETY 


The London Committee of the 
CROIX ROUGE FRANCAISE 
Patrons :— 


H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA; 
H. E. PAUL CAMBON, French Ambassador ; 





Présidente :— 
La VICOMTESSE DE LA PANOUSE 


provides SUPPLIES, and in many oases Staff and Funds, 
fora large number of War Hospitals throughout France, 


They are in 


URGENT NEED OF MONEY 


and the following, among other, SUPPLIES :— 


5?) 


Clothes, Blankets, Sheets, Woollen 
Underwear, Slippers, Handkerchiefs, 
Nail and Tooth Brushes, Soap, 
Medical Stores, Surgical . Dressings. 


Gifts of money or kind may be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
9 Knightsbridge, S.W. 
to the Hon. Treasurer, French Red Cross. 
are audited by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co., Hon, 
Auditors. 


Cheques should be made payable 
The accounts 


PHILIP A. WILKINS, Hon. Secretary. 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


SAVE THE CHILDREN, 


THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 19,500 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care, 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S8.E. 


%.° Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable {o the Waifs 
end Strays Society. 





PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH PLEADS ror tras CAUSE or FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
Presipeyt: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vice-PRESIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The LADY MERSEY, The LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 
and others, 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, bandages, 
sir-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, waterproof 

sheeting, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles, 
How, TREASURER: How. Secnerarr: 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 8. W. 
Bawxers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
Hox, Aupiror: J. 8. LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankment. 
Full particulars can be had from the Hon. Secretary on application. 


The 1915 Season at 
VICHY 


Open ist May 





Thermal Establishment — Casino. 
First-class Hotels and Pensions. 


—_—_—__—_—_— — — =—— 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matiers of business should Nor be addressed to the Epiror, but 
tothe Puntisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE MOST 
PATHETIC VICTIMS 
OF WAR 


An Appeal to Help our Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors. 








—__ + --——-s 


Previous 
Surely 


Blinded for life, whilst still young and active! 
education, previous training—everything—in vain! 
this is the saddest and most pathetic fate that can befall the 
British soldier or sailor who offers limb and life in the cause 
It is almost worse than death itself. And 
long before the tumult and the shouting have died down, and 


of his country. 


the captains and the kings have departed, hundreds of gallant 
fighters will be doomed to everlasting darkness, not all neces- 
sarily by bullets or shell fire, but some as the result of shock, 
concussion, and other circumstances associated with the hell of 
war through which they have bravely passed—for our sakes, 
Already some of these blinded heroes have returned to our 
midst. When they come out of hospital, with the terrible 
sentence of perpetual sightlessness ringing ceaselessly in 
their ears, what then? What are we going to do for them ? 
They need special help and care, in order to accustom 
themselves to new conditions, They need to be taught 
“how to be blind,” how to read, how to go about out 
of doors. They need to be trained and employed in a trade or 
occupation. Will you help the London Association for tha 
Blind, which has had nearly sixty years’ experience of this 
work, in their efforts to meet these touching needs and provide 
for the future employment and happiness of these so highly 
deserving blind? A beautiful furnished house close to the 
sea has been secured at Worthing where the sightless soldier 
or sailor will be lovingly tended, “taught how to be blind,” 
and fully trained in a useful trade. This will also apply to 
Belgian soldiers until they can be repatriated. Under the 
care of an experienced matron they and, when there are no 
soldiers and sailors, other blind persons will be looked 
after, free of all cost, in a homelike atmosphere, such as 
that to which they will ultimately return when able to 
earn any of the restrictions 
which obtain at the usual so-called “home” or “ institu. 


their own living, without 


tion.” £5,000 is required to place this scheme on a per- 
Could you name a higher, more noble, or 
It is hoped to secure an offici 


manent basis. 
more deserving work ? ! grant 
towards the training of the blind soldiers and sailors. Yet it 
is to you and to every citizen of the nation that this urgent 
appeal is made, for it rests mainly with the public to see that 
its war heroes are not forgotten when discharged from the 
Services. Note that no administration charges or expenses 
have to be met; all the money you generously give towards 
this scheme goes literally to help the blinded men for whose 
benefit it has been inaugurated. Unlike any other home of 
the sort, the L.A.B. can and will train and employ all whom 
they take. The Rev. Dr. Rosedale, Hon. Sec., The London 
Association for the Blind, 178 Charing Cross Road, W.C., will 
gratefully acknowledge all gifts and send any information in 
donation to-day for 


answer to inquiries. Please send him a 


the blinded soldiers, as an acknowledgment of your debt to 





our men in the field, 
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NOW READY 
No. 6 of 


THE CANDID 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: POLITICAL, SCIENTIFIC, SOCIAL AND LITERARY, 


Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN 
Single Copies, Post l’aid, 2/10. 
By Subscription, 10s. per annum, post paid to any part of the World, 
Reading Cases in blue calf leather, post free, 7s, 6d, 


CONTENTS. 

THE CHEMIST. 

WAR DOCUMENTS. 

SOLOMON ON DRINK. 

FINANCE AND THE WAR. 

FISCALITY. 

AFTER THE WAR. 

WAR FOR A WINDOW, 

THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 
T SEA. 


INDECISION. 
GENTLEMEN. 

THE VULGAR AND THE FEW. 
THE WAR—SO FAR. 
DIPLOMACY. 

THE FLEET FREED. 
BRITISH LIBERTY. 
THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
RIGHT REASON, 

MORE MARTIAL LAW. 
THE CENSORIAD. 


On Sale at all Newsagents, Booksellers and Bookstalls, or from the 
PUBLISHER, F. H. Garratt, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, London,W.C. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
ITH 


w 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
130 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 


WALCHEREN AND WELLING- 
TON. 





THE WAR BY LAND 











MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LITTLE MAN, and Other Satires. py 
John Calsworthy. Published this week. 6s, 
JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES IN THE 
LAND OF TEMPLES. With Impressions and Notes 
y the Artist. Ss. net. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR as Shown in his 








Public Utterances. By Christian Causs. . met. 
LIFE OF GENERAL JOFFRE. By Aloxandor 
Kahn, B.A. With Portrait. 1s. net, 


THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM. The Voice 
of a Neutral. By Dr. L. H. Crondys. Is. net. 


FIGHTING IN FLANDERS. By €. Alexander 
Powell, with wonderful Photographs by Donald Thompson. 
s. 6d. net. 


3 
A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY EUROPE. by Charies Seignobos. Popular 


Edition. 6s. net. 





Latest 6s. Fiction. 


A LADY OF RUSSIA, 
THE MAN OF IRON. 
BRUNEL’S TOWER. 


THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD. 
Translated by Constance GARNETT. 





Robert Bowman. 
Richard Dehan. 
Eden Phillpotts. 


Dostoevsky, 
3s. 6d. net, 





Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, w. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 


where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, Telephone: Mayfair 3001, 








COMPANY LIMITED, 
Established 1836, 

London: 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen: 1 Union Ter. 
Accumulated Funds, £8,523,862. 

The SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company was 
held within their house in Aberdeen on Wednes- 
day, the 5th May, 1915, when the Directors’ Report 
was presented, 

The following is a summary of the report 
referred to:— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£1,318,338, showing an increase of £58,301 in com- 
parison with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £765,939, or 58°1 per 
cent. of the premiums, 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £495,900, or 37°6 per cent. of the premiums, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 
1,000 Policies were issued for new assurances, 
amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £377,307. 
These new assurances yielded annual premiums 
amounting to £15,985, and single premiums 
amounting to £883. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums 
was £294,358, and from interest £162,193 (less 
Income Tax). 

The CLAIMS amounted to £385,241. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited, in the Life Accounts to 
1¢ per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 
per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £36,452 was 
received for annuities granted during the year, 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £5,384,003. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £70,089 
in the Employers’ Liability Section, £7,337 in the 
Accident Section, and £48,065 in the General 
Section. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved: That the total amount to be distri- 
buted amongst the Shareholders for the year 1914 
be £124,593 15s., being interim dividend of 3s, per 
share (less Income Tax) and final dividend of 4s. per 
share (less Income Tax) and Lonus of 2s. per share 
(less Income Tax). 

Lonpon Boarp or Directors. 
Rt. Hon. Frederick Huth 


ue NORTHERN ASSURANCE | 
THE 


RRB vecensecesesses 


Inside Page 


Colonel Robert Baring 

H.Cosmo0O.Bonsor,Esq.| Jackson 

Lawrence E, Chalmers, | Cecil Lubbock, Esq. 
Esq. | Charles James Lucas, 


Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
Heury Charles Hambro, 


“ SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovtsipz Pacz (when available) 
14 Guinzas. 


cosccescccscessdbhee Ae 
Half-Page (Column) ........ 6 6 
Quarter-Page(Iialf-Column) 8 3 
Narrow Column (Third of 
Page) .....0ceeeces 
Half Narrow Column .......0 
Quarter Narrow Column...... 
Column (two-thirds width 
GE BAGS) cccccccocessececcccoese B B O 


CoMPANIES. 


Outside Page.......eeeeeee £16 
crccccccceccccssscees 1 14 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 
inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meeta 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John _ Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


ooo 


4 
2 2 
1 


ooo 


16 0 





National Book Trade Provident 
Society. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts and 
approved under the National Insurance Act.) 
President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Es«. 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of dis- 
tress among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants, 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership £5. Yearly Subscription 6s. 
No application for help has beon 
refused 


Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 
BR, W. Txorrrtor, 
Secre 


9 Walbrook, E.C. tary. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 


Esq.| Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon Teck.” inc: 
Wm. Egerton a. West, G.C.B. va r eek, seg inch. di 4 counctt’ Ly Tener. ITAN ASSO- 
sq. is iseme i ‘The 10 e 5 4 4 
: Displaye Advertisements according to CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 


Secretary—H. Gayford. 

Fire C. R. Jeffery, Home Superintendent. 

DerartMent ( J.H.Dixon, Foreign Superintendent. 
Lire Derartment—H. Foot, Actuary. 

Accipent Derartment—W. E, Trenam, Super- 

intendent. 

Generat MANnaGer oF THE Company—H. E. Wilson. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of 

the Company for the year 1914, may be obtained 

from any of the Company’s ollices or agencies, 








space. 


Terms: not. 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 
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THE FRENCH OFFICIAL REVIEW 
OF THE 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE WAR 


As issued by REUTER’S AGENCY. 1s. net. 


TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
Illustrated by YOSHIO MARKINO. 10s. 6d. net. 








PEACE AND WAR IN EUROPE, py Gilbert 
Stater, M.A., Author of “The Making of Modern 
England,” &c. 2s. 6d. net, 


THE AUDACIOUS WAR: ITs COMMERCIAL 


CAUSES AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS. A Business- 
Man’s View. By ©, W. Barron. 4s. 6d. net. 


PAN-AMERICANISM. 4 Forecast of the Inevitable 
Clash between the United States and Europe’s Victor. By 
Roland G. Usher, Author of “Pan-Germanism.” 
10s. 6d. net. 


ARE WE READY? 4 Study of the Preparedness 
for War in the United States of America, By H. D. 
Wheeler. I[lustrated. 6s. net. 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF HEIN- 
RICH VON TREITSCHKE. By H. W. C. Davis, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 6s. net, 


MEN, WOMEN, AND WAR. By will Irwin. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM. by Pau! Vino- 
gradoff, F.B.A., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in 
the University of Oxford. Paper, 1s. net; Cloth, 2s. net. 


PROBLEMS OF POWER. by wW. Morton 
Fullerton. New and Revised Edition (the 3rd). 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS, 1870-1900. By J. Holland Rose. 
4th Edition, with a new Preface. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. By Wickham 
Steed. 3rd Edition, with a new Preface. 7s. 6d. net. 


MITHRAISM. (RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND 
MODERN.) By W. J. Phythian-Adams. 1s. net. 


ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION AND 
MEDICAL PROGRESS. By W. W. Keen, M.D. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE CURVES OF LIFE. by Theodore A. 
Cook, Author of “ Water Colours of Turner in the National 
Gallery.” With Several Hundred Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE DEPOT FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 
AT NORMAN CROSS. By T. J. Walker. New 
Edition. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND. 
Henry Fawcett, the Blind Postmaster-General. By 
Winifred Holt. With a Foreword by the Right 
Honourable the VISCOUNT BRYCE. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE RECORD OF NICHOLAS FREYDON. 
An Autobiography. 


POLITICAL REMINISCENCES OF THE 
RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES TUPPER, Bart. 
Transcribed and Edited by W. A. Harkin. With a 
Biographical Sketch and an Appendix. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Life of 


Ss. F. B. MORSE: LETTERS AND 
JOURNALS. Ry Edward L. Morse. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. 31s. 6d. net. 


AFFIRMATIONS. ry Havelock Ellis, Author of 
“The Soul of Spain,” “The World of Dreams,” “ Impressions 
and Comments,” &c. A New Edition with a new Preface and 
an Index. 6s. net. 

CLEAR WATERS. Trouting Days and Trouting Ways 
in Wales, the West Country, and the Scottish Borderland. 
By A. G. Bradley, Author of “Other Days,” “The Gate- 
way of Scotland.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME OLD SCOTS JUDGES. Anecdotes and 
Impressions. By W. Forbes Gray. With 12 Portraits 
in Sepia from Old Prints and Paintings. 10s. 6d. net. 

THIRTY YEARS IN MOUKDEN. py pr. 
Dugald Christie and Mrs. Christie. Illustrated. 
8s, 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE: tHe 
LIFE OF COMTESSE DE CASTIGLIONE. Ly 
Frédéric Loliée. Translated from the French by 
W. MORTON FULLERTON, Porvtar Epirion, TIilus- 
trated with Portraits. 3s. 6d. net. 

RAMBLES IN ARCADIA. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GARDENER AND THE COOK. 4 


Practical Treatise on Fruit and Vegetable Growing for the 
Table. By Lucy H. Yates. With 20 Illustrations. 
Small Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. By Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Author of “A Montessori Mother.” 
4s. 6d. net. 


WAR-TIME. Verses by Owen Seaman. 


LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN. py 
Charies Whibley. First and Second Series. 3s. 6:1. net, 


LETTERS OF A WOMAN HOME- 
STEADER. By Elinore Pruitt Stewart. Lilus- 


By Arthur Grant, 


ls, net. 





trated. 4s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 





ANGELA’S BUSINESS. A Comedy of Contemporary 
Spinsters. By HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON, Author of 
“Queed,” “V.V.’s Eyes,” &c. 

IN A DESERT LAND. By VALENTINA HAWTREY, 
Author of “ Heritage.” 

THE DEVIL IN A NUNNERY. 
(4s. 6d. net.) 


By F. 0. MANN. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. py NANCY MOORE. 


THE RAFT. By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Author of 
“The Garden without Walls.” 


JAUNTY IN CHARGE. By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, 


Author of “The Professional Aunt.” 
THE WITCH. By MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “By 
Order of the Company.” 
CAIRO. By PERCY 
Lane,” Xe. 
TRIBUTARIES. Anonymous, 


WHITE, Author of “Park 





CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 





10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE GREAT CONDE. 


A Life of Louis II. de Bourbon, Prince of Condé. 
By the Honble. EVELINE GODLEY. With 
Portraits and Maps, I5s. net. 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD WAR. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. ‘55. net. 


EVOLUTION AND THE WAR. 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, Secretary to 
the Zoological Society. 2s, 6d. net. 


LIFE-HISTORIES OF AFRICAN 


GAME ANIMALS. By THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT and EDMUND HELLER, With Illus- 
trations, Drawings, and 40 Faunal Maps. 2 vols. 
42s, net. 


ADVENTURES IN AFRICA. 


By J. B. THORNHILL, F.R.G.S. With Map. 
10s, 6d. net. 


MRS. GREEN AGAIN. 


A Novel. By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of 
“Mrs. Green.” 2s. 6d. net. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 443. APRIL. 
1, GERMAN “KULTUR.” 
i, SCIENCE. By Sir Wittma™ Ramsar, F.R.S, 
ii. ART AND LITERATURE, By T. W. Rotvestox, 
iii. SCHOLARSHIP. By Prof. Gitpert Murray, 
iv. HISTORY. By H. A. L. Fisuer. 
“WHITE WOLF” IN KANSU, By Recrvatp Farrer. 
THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF ENEMY COUNTRIES, By H, J. 
JENNINGS. 
MUSIO AND THE WAR. By Sir Crartes V. Srayrorp, 
THE ABANDONMENT OF THE GOLD STANDARD, By Prof. J. 8. 
NICHOLSON. 
. THE BALKAN STATES AND THE WAR, 
THE ATTITUDE OF ROUMANIA, By Prof. N. Jorca (Bucarest). 
THE PRO-GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Epwarp Porritt, 
. THE GOLDEN BOUGH. By the Rector or Exeter. 
l0, STRIKES, FROM THE WORKMAN’S POINT OF VIEW, 
Sxi.tep Labourer. 
‘1, INDIAN ART. By Lavrence Bryrox. 
12, THE SULTANATE OF EGYPT. By Srayter Laxe-Poorg, 
13. A VISIT TO RUSSIA. By Prof. Visocraporr, 
14. THE WAR AND DOMESTIC POLITICS, 
15, THE LAW OF NEUTRALITY AND THE PRESENT WAR. By 
Joun Paw.er Bate, 
THE WAR— 
i, ON LAND. By Colonel W. P. Bioop (with map), 
ii, AT SEA, By Arcuipatp Hupp, 
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JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed; 

Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1351; 
Browning's Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
1358, Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works,—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Palgrave Treasury Sacred Song, 6s., for 1s. 64; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, col.illus. by Hopkins, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s, 6d.: 
large paper, 21s. net, for 8s. 6d.; Wm. Blake, Mystic: by Butterworth, illus., l5s., 
for 5s. 6d.; Book of the Army Pageant, col. illus., 5s., for 1s.6d.; Bumpus’s Glories 
of N. France, 110 illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 6s. 6d. ; Balzac’s Greater Novels, 14 vols., 
£4 4s., for £2 2s,; War in Wexford 1798, illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Mme. de 
Brinvilliers and her Times, by Stokes, illus., 12s, 6d., for 4a. 6d.; Bismarck, 
the Man and the Statesman, 2 vola,, 32s., for 6s.; Waite’s Secret Tradition in 
Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s.,for 16s. send alsofor Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on 
hand. If you wanta book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me, The largest 
Buyer in the Provinces.—Laker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gotcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricron anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Bartum 
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